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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ee 

TE note with very great satisfaction the suggestion made 
\ by the Daily Express of Wednesday that an adequate 
sum of money should be voted to the Prime Minister. We 
have strongly criticized a great many of the Prime Minister’s 
actions before the war, during the war, and since the Peace. 
We think, moreover, that it was the British sailor and the 
British soldier and their officers who won the war, and not any 
politician, great or small. Further, we think that the present 
Prime Minister’s inability to see that the Germans must be 
beaten on the Western Front—i.e., where the German armies 
were—and not at Aleppo or some other distant part where they 
were not, caused us to run the very gravest risks of losing the 
war. Since, however, the majority of his countrymen thought 
otherwise, and placed their destinies unreservedly in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hands, it most certainly is the duty of the British 
people to reward, and reward generously, his ceaseless activity 
and his willingness to spend himself unreservedly in the nation’s 
cause. He did his best, and it was no fault in him to follow his 
own instincts and not somebody else’s. Therefore those who 
put him in power and kept him in power—i.e., the country as a 
whole—owe him a handsome acknowledgment, and we shall 
most gladly join in any public demand for it. He cannot ask 
for it himself, or even let his friends ask for it. It must be 
unanimously accorded to him, and even if he tells us that he 
does not desire it. 


Quite apart from the personal issue and the present example, 
wo want to see a precedent made for the adequate remuneration 
of our statesmen, including of course special rewards for special 
and emergency services. In an age when, most happily as we 
think, we are often, nay, usually, going to be governed by poor 
men, it is absolute madness to pay them inadequately and give 
them a sense of injustice. The possession of great power 
means great temptations, and great temptations are almost 
overwhelming when poor men are in high place—unless they are 
t0 well paid that they feel there would be a double shame and 
dishonour in the betrayal of their trust. They must be given 
no excuse for saying: “I had such need for expenditure of a 
public kind, and was so badly paid, that I was obliged to look 


elsewhere.” 


Whether Mr. Lloyd George should have a lump sum like that 
given to the Naval and Military Commanders-in-Chief, or, 
as we confess we should prefer, an annuity of £5,000 a year 
for life, or for twenty years, whichever is the longer, 





does not greatly matter. The essential thing is that a man 
who has been trusted as he has been trusted should never be 
left in a position where he or his friends could hereafter speak 
of national ingratitude. Mr. Lloyd George should receive an 
acknowledgment of his work both generous and ungrudging. 
We can all honour him and reward him in that he did not despair 
of the Republic. 





On Wednesday a list wes issued of the honours and grants 
fer the leading officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, Sir 
David Beatty and Sir Douglas Haig, as was generally expected, 
receive earldoms. Sir Edmund Allenby becomes a Viscount, 
and Sir H. Plumer, Sir H. Rawlinson, Sir Julian Byng, and 
Sir H. Horne receive baronies. Sir H. Wilson, Sir W. 
Robertson, Sir W. Birdwood, and Sir H. Trenchard, of the 
Air Force, get baronetcies, Sir Maurice Hankey receives a G.C.B. 
Four sailors—Sir Charles Madden, Sir Roger Keyes, Sir John de 
Robeck, and Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt—also get baronetcies. As 
for the grants, Sir David Beatty and Sir Douglas Haig get 
£100,009 each; Lord Jellicoe, Lord French, and Sir Edmund 
Allenby £50,000 each; Sir H. Plumer, Sir Julian Byng, Sir H. 
Rawlinson, and Sir H. Horne £30,000 each ; Sir Maurice Hankey 
£25,000 ; Sir Henry Wilson, Sir William Robertson, fir William 
Birdwood, Sir H. Trenchard, Sir C. Madden, Sir D. Sturdee, 
Sir Roger Keyes, Sir John de Robeck, and Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt 
£10,000 each. In all £585,000 is distributed. 





A certain amount of criticism has made itself heard at what is 
regarded as the arbitrariness of the list. If such criticism were 
encouraged, there would be no end to it. For ourselves, we are 
content to applaud the principle that a nation does right to 
honour and pay well its successful servants. In the truest way, 
and not in Voltaire’s ironical sense, this is to ‘‘ encourage the 
others.” When public service is greatly honoured every cone 
has an incentive to wish to serve at honourable posts. There 
is nothing demoralizing or materialistic in this. It is rather to 
purify personal ambition and direct it to great purposes, 





The Prime Minister, in an eloquent speech in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, moved a vote of thanks to the 
Services and to Marshal Fach, which was adopted unanimously. 
He then moved a resolution sanctioning the money grants, 
which was passed by a majority of four to one. It was 
announced on Thursday that the King had conferred on 
Mr. Lloyd George himself the Order of Merit. 

The march of the representative detachments of the Indian 
Army to Buckingham Palace on Saturday last compensated 
Londoners for their disappointment of a fortnight before, when 
the troops from India had not arrived in time to take part in 
the Victory March. The spectators had indeed a better oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Territorials, who have done great service in 
garrisoning India through the war, and the picked men of India’s 
fighting races—Sikhs and Gurkhas, Jats and Pathans, and 
others—who have fought for the Empire in many fields, from 
Flanders to the Tigris. The King spoke for us all when, after 
reviewing the column at the Palace, he thanked the British 
and Indian troops for their bravery and endurance. The Indian 
Army administration has been sharply and justly criticized, 
during the war, but the officers and men, British and native, 
have been splendid, 


It was a happy thought of the King’s to make a Royal pro- 
gress on the Thames on Monday afternoon, from London Bridge 
to Chelsea. The pageant, headed by the King and Queen in 
their State barge, represented the Royal Navy and the Merchant 
Service, which between them have saved the country and the 
Allied cause. It also served to remind the multitudes who lined 
the banks that the river which we neglect is still as important 
as ever to the welfare of London, The Royal barge, built for 
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William ITIL, was the chief feature of the pageant, with its 
eight watermen in scarlet coats, black velvet jookey caps, 
and white gloves. The seamen in the procession must have 
been surprised to see Barry, the champion sculler, and his 
crew rowing the heavy barge as if it were a light racing eight. 
We wonder whether the Royal bargemen of the seventeenth 
century really rowed like a Leander crew, depending mainly on 
their body-swing end the work of their backs and legs, or 
whether they tugged hard with their arms as all sailors do in 
aship’s boat at sea. 


The German White Book relating to the demand for an 
Armistice affords conclusive proof that the Allied offensive 
which began on July 18th, 1918, decided the issue. On the 
eve of his last attack on July 15th General Ludendorff was 
confident of victory. On August 14th ho was certain that he 
could not win. On October Ist he insisted that the Government 
should ask for peace as the German front was about to give way, 
It was Marshal von Hindenburg and not the civilians in Berlin 
who inspired the first appeal to President Wilson for terms. 
When the President declined to treat with the autocracy, the 
Army Commanders wanted to break off negotiations. But 
the troops and the people had become convinced that the war 
was lost. The collapse of Austria and Turkey destroyed Ger- 
many’s last hopes. The soldiers, it is stated, showed open 
resontment at any attempt to delay the conclusion of the 
Armistice. They knew that they were beaten in the field, and 
that they could no longer resist. 





General Rawlinson left on Monday for Northern Russia, where, 
according to the War Office, he is “ to co-ordinate the difficult 
military operation of the withdrawal of the Archangel and 
Murmansk forces.” Warships are being sent to strengthen our 
squadron in the White Sea, and fresh troops may go to assist in 
the evacuation. Meanwhile the Bolshevik forces are being 
firmly held. Admiral Koltchak’s retreating armies appear to 
be on the Siberian frontier, and are said to have begun a counter- 
offensive last week against the pursuing Bolsheviks. General 
Denikin’s victorious advance in the South continues. On Wed- 
nesday week he captured Kamyshin, on the Volga, between 
Saratoff and Astrakhan. Two days later he occupied Poltava, 
in the direction of Kieff. If he could join hands with Admiral 
Koltchak upon the Volga, the prospect would look even more 
favourable than it does. But Russia is so vasta country that 
even a successful campaign like General Denikin’s must be 
slow to attain definite results. 


The Jewish Bolshevik, Bela Kun, who had tyrannized over 
Budapest for four menths, resigned his “ proletariat dictator- 
ship” on Friday week because, as one of his accomplices said, 
the Magyer “proletariat " was ‘‘ unready for further sacrifices.” 
The Rumanian Army had at last been permitted by the Allies 
to advance on Budapest, and the- Magyar people would not 
fight for the Bolshevik gang. Bela Kun escaped across the 
Austrian frontier with some of his ill-gotten gains, but was 
arrested and interned. His chief executioner, Szamuely, is said 
to have committed suicide when he was taken by the Austrian 
police. Now that Hungary is freed from the Bolshevik plague, 
the Allies have raised the blockade, and will permit the import of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries. A Socialist Government suc- 
ceeded that of Bela Kun, but was replaced on Wednesday by a 
Cabinet appointed by the Archduke Joseph. The Rumanian 
occupation will doubtless bring the Magyars to a better mind. 
It isstrange toremember that twelve months ago the Hungarians 
were installed as conquerors in Bucharest. 


America, hitherto free from the labour unrest that has troubled 
us since the Armistice, is now confronted with the possibility 
of a railwaymen’s strike. The Unions ask that the cost of living 
shall be reduced. Failing that, they desire a further increase 
of 26 per cent. in their wages with a forty-four-hours week, at 
an estimated cost of £160,000,000. The railways, which were 
placed under Federal control for the purposes of the war, are, 
like our railways, being worked at a loss. The Unions propose 
that the Federal Government should now assume the ownership 
of the lines, at a cost of nearly £7,000,000,000. This would be a 


complete reversal of America’s traditional policy. The Federal | 


Government have just returned the telegraph and telephone 
systems to the companies which own them, to the great joy 
of the business community. The public found that the telegraphs 
and telephones were far less efficient under the manage- 
ment of the Postmaster-General than they were in private 





; = 
hands. The experiment will not predispose Americans in 
favour of railway nationalization. 


The American Secretary of War, with the sanction ot 
course of President Wilson, has introduced a Military Pro. 
gramme which will provide for a peace-time Army of 510,000 
men anda Reserve of 1,250,000. It will all-be based upon com. 
pulsory service. We have very little space to deal with the 
matter, but if we wrote at great length we could not exaggerate 
the importance of this move. It means that the great American 
Republic has recognized, or at all events is in process of recog: 
nizing, that to lay the obligation of military service upon every 
citizen is truly democratic. The service will be of the lightest 
consistently with the compulsion. All young men of nineteen 
are to have three months’ training, and afterwards to be liable 
to two years’ military service. Apparently the two years’ 
service will not be required except in a national crisis, 


The Daily News of course bewails the perversion of Mr. Baker 
from his original uncompromising opposition to compulsory 
service. The Daily News correspondent in New York talks of 
the Prussianization of America, and so on. All this was to be 
expected. For our own part, we have no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Baker has been converted, not by the “ powerful interests ” 
which favour “ militarism,” as the Daily News supposes, but by 
the strong evidence of facts. He not only recommends such a 
jight scheme of training as we have long advocated in the Spec. 
tator, but among his arguments he uses one which has seemed 
to us the most cogent. He points out that compulsory military 
training is, if we may repeat our own phrase, an Automatic 
Register of National Health. 


When every boy passes through a period of training he is 
bound to come under the careful scrutiny of the doctors. If he 
is too weak, he is excused from service ; but if he is capable of 
service, his physique is scientifically built up in every possible 
way. Mr. Baker must have noticed, as we have all noticed, the 
positively astounding improvement in young men who have 
been subjected to the regular life, the healthy exercise, and the 
good feeding of a military training. From the democratic point 
of view there is just as much to be said as from that of the 
physical health of the nation. We hope that the time will soon 
be past when a self-respecting nation will regard it as tolerable 
that men who themselves have no obligation to fight should be 
allowed to stir up international anger and hound others on to 
fight while they keep their own skins in safety. So light an 
obligation as is proposed in America, and has been long practised 
in Switzerland, is quite unlike what we know as Conscription. 


Sir L. Worthington Evans, the Minister of Pensions, told 
the House of Commons on Thursday week that he would carry 
out the recommendations of the Select Committee, with one 
vital exception. The pension rates, he said, would be increased, 
so that the total cost would rise to £96,000,000 a year. An 
applicant whose claim to a pension had been rejected would 
have the right to appeal to an independent Tribunal, to be set 
up by statute. But the Minister refused to confer on the dis- 
abled soldier a statutory right to a pension. The sailor's pen- 
sion, according to Judge Parry, is based on statute. But the 
soldier depends for his pension on the terms of a Royal Warrant— 
that is, on the arbitrary will of the Executive ; therefore, as the 
Court of Appeal decided in 1891, he has no legal remedy if his 
pension is wrongfully withheld. If Sir L. Worthington Evans 
ig prepared to give the disabled soldicr a right to appeal to 4 
special Court, he might just as well go a step further and place 
the pension on a statutory basis. This will have to be done 
sooner or later. The expenditure involved is too great to be 
kept beyond the purview of the ordinary Courts. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the House on 
Thursday week that the national expenditure in this financial 
year had been £4,442,000 a day up to July 26th. It is only 
half as much as we were spending a year ago, but it is terribly 
high. Before the war the expenditure was not much more than 
half-a-million a day, and even then the Government were thought 
to be lavish. We are now spending eight times as much, and 
few people even raise a protest. The time has come for a resolute 
effort at retrenchment in all directions, public and private. 
The outpouring of money from the Exchequer is one potent 
cause of high prices, since the money isl argely raised from loans 
and not from taxes. 


The following is a table, which we take from the Sunday Z'imes, 
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of the personnel employed at the various Government Depart. 
1914. 1918. 1919. 


ments :— Aug. 1. Nov. 11. Mar. 81. 
Admiralty .. -- 56,158 .. 16,882 .. 15,902 
Inland Revenue o OF88 «oo = -» 12,443 
Ministry of Labour.. 4,428 .. 8,484 .. 25,777 
Ministry of Munitions 1,2 - 65,142 .. 35,922 


Stationery Office . 617 «2. -- 2,744 
Board of Trade <i ae me — «» 6,730 
Ministry of Food .. — oo Ot .. Cae 
Air Ministry (exclud- 

ing depots) i — e- 4,645 .. 4,000 
War Office (excluding 

Record and Pay 

Departments) . BP « ae ... ae 
Post Office .. .. 208,889 .. 97,315 .. 200,487 
Board of Education S50) «os EOS cs 2 
Local Government .. 963 .. 823 .. 1,025 
Pensions Ministry .. — -- 8,561 .. 12,663 
Liquor Traffic Board — co Eee we «6 


It will be secon that though there have been changes, some 
Departments growing and others dwindling, there has not been 
much reduction in the huge stafis created during the war. 





The National Police Union, which is virtually abolished by 
the Police Bill, attempted late on Thursday week to cause a 
general “strike”? or mutiny of the police forces throughout 
thecountry. This unscrupulous attempt failed except in Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, where about half the police absented them- 
selves from duty and allowed the criminal classes, who are 
largely Irish Roman Catholics, to riot and plunder. Order was 
restored last Sunday by troops. In London about a thousand 
men out of 19,000 failed to appear at their posts. Sir Nevil 
Macready was prepared for such an emergency, and a mild 
outbreak of disorder south of the river was promptly sup- 
pressed. In Birmingham a tenth of the police ceased work. 
Ail the other police forces remained loyal. The mutineers in 
London have been dismissed, in accordance with the Commis- 
sioner’s repeated warnings, and have lost not only their good 
pay but also their right to substantial pensions. The Police 
Bill, against which the “ strike” was nominally directed, was 
read a third time in the House of Commons on Friday week. 
As the Home Secretary said, Parliament could make no com- 
promise with disaffected policemen. 

An ugly feature of the police “ strike’’ was the secrecy with 
which it had been planned by the Union organizers for the eve 
of the holidays. These men suddenly issued an order to their 
deluded followers to cease work at once. Had the order been 
obeyed, the great cities would all have been exposed to the fate 
of Liverpool, where for several days the mob had command of 
the central shopping district, and looted and destroyed property 
to the value of £200,000 before it was dispersed by rifle-fire, 
The organizers must have foreseen the possible results of their 
action. It is to be noted, also, that the Daily Herald, the organ 
of the extreme Socialist faction, allowed itself to be used for the 
purposes of announcing the mutiny, and grossly exaggerated the 
number of the policemen who had deserted. The liberty of the 
Press is very precious to us. But a journal that deliberately 
promotes revolution not merely by argument but also by wilful 
misstatements of fact is not making a fair use of its privileges. 


” 


When it was clear that the “lightning strike” of the police 
had failed, the mysterious influences which are at work among 
us caused a similar “lightning strike ’’ on Monday among the 
engine-drivers and firemen belonging to the Nine Elms depot 
of the London and South-Western Railway. This strike was 
ordered by the branch secretary of the Locomotive Engincers’ 
Society on his own account, professedly to mark his sympathy 
with the Police Union and his dislike of the Police Bill as “ an 
attack on Trade Unionism.” It caused much inconvenience to 
the Bank Holiday excursionists, mostly workmen and their 
wives, who were prevented from spending a day in the country. 
On Tuesday some of the motormen on the City and South London 
Railway struck on the same flimsy pretext. ‘Their leaders 
of course know perfectly well that the Police Bill docs not menace 
Trade Unionism in any way. ‘The policeman’s calling is not 
a trade, any more than the soldier’s orsailor’scalling. The police- 
man’s task is to protect the community against criminals, There- 
fore the police must be controlled by the community. If they 
were controlled by any private persons like the Police Union 
Executive, those persons would be our masters and we should 
cease to be a democracy. The “ sympathetic” strikers, having 
seen the folly of their ways, have nearly all returned to work, 

A third of the operative bakers throughout the country etruck 
work last Saturday, They demand a minimum wage of £4 for a 





forty-four-hours week and the abolition of night-work. The 
employers have made it clear that they cannot pay higher wages. 
The Government buy all the wheat required, pay the millers a 
fixed profit, and sell the flour to the baker at a price which 
enables him to sell the bread at ninepence a quartern. The 
State is losing £50,000,000 a year on this business. If the 
operative bakers are to have more wages, the State subsidy must 
be inereased by millions—which, we hope, is out of the question— 
or the price of bread must be raised. The bakers have refused 
arbitration. The strike has caused much inconvenience to poor 
people, especially in London, and in Liverpool and other large 
towns. Every strike hurts the working man most of all. 


Mr. Frank Rose, the Labour Member for North Aberdeen, 
invited his fellow Labour Members last week to condemn the 
“direct action ”—or political strike—with which hotheads like 
Mr. Smillie are threatening us. It is sad to record that the 
Parliamentary Labour Party had not the courage to come to a 
decision. They know, of course, that, if the “ Triple Alliance,” 
or any other body of persons, could dictate the policy of the 
Government by threatening or declaring a strike, Parliament 
might as well adjourn indefinitely. The Labour Members, like 
the rest, would find their occupation gone. They know too that 
very few of their constituents approve of political strikes. Yet 
they are not bold enough to defy the small revolutionary minority, 
Mr. Rose, being an honest politician, has separated himself from 
his timorous colleagues. 


We have heard or read lately little about the proposal to bring 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to some extent under 
Government control. The suggestions which were made public 
a few weeks ago, however, prove that there is a desire on the 
part of some ambitious schemers to place Oxford and Cambridge 
under the power of the bureaucracy. The powder is concealed in 
the jam of a promised State subsidy—of which both Oxford and 
Cambridge are no doubt much in need. But if Oxford and 
Cambridge were to accept a subsidy they would from that 
moment have ceased to be free. The traditions of Oxford and 
Cambridge are really too precious to be sacrificed. Let us 
continue to have free Universities in a free country. 


If it were widely known that the freedom of Oxford and 
Cambridge could be secured, there could be little doubt that 
the sons of both would rally to their assistance. We have a 
suspicion, however, that more spade-work is being done by the 
attackers than by the defenders. We hope we are wrong, but 
if we are not wrong, the defenders should beware of lethargy. 
Why should not an appeal be made to all old Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men? If only thirty or forty per cent. of graduates 
subscribed a guinea a year over a period of years—the appeal, 
of course, should be not only to those whose names have 
remained on the books—the position would probably be saved. 


On Tuesday the Prince of Wales sailed in the battleship 
Renown ’ for a tour of the Dominions and a visit to the United 
States. Never has an Heir-Apparent to the Throne been so 
well known in advance to the people whom he will visit. He 
has not only made fast friends with them, but made friends with 
them in circumstances which can never be forgotten and which 
will never admit a lapse of the friendship. Although during the 
war the Prince was bound by the restraints of his position, he 
managed to compromise with those restraints, not so far of 
course as to let it be said that he was unmindful of his great 
responsibilities and of the necessity of obedience, but quite far 
enough for every one who watched him to know that he was a 
young man of extraordinarily high spirit and courage. 





Every one admired and liked him for this, and if that were 
all it would be a guarantee of a great reception for him wherever 
he goes. But there is much more, The British people, the 
soldiers from the Dominions—those lands where “sober free- 
dom ”’ is the spring of “ loyal passion for our temperate Kings "’ 
—and Americans have all noticed how enthusiastically the 
Prince has followed in the footsteps of the King and Queen 
in attending to public duties. Young though he is, his record 
of public services discharged at home is already great, and 
he has passed through his duties with a zest and a capacity 
for simple enjoyment which have communicated themselves 
to others. It was impossible not to be pleased with the Prince 
when he was so transparently happy in what he was doing. 








Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent.April 56,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADVANCE OF THE SHADOW. 


HE greater number of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
are at the moment playing, unconscious of the 
dangers that lie before them. All, however, who are wise 
and prescient know that danger draws near, and that 
it is only by care, forethought, and above all by effort, 
that we can escape. Mr. Hoover, who understands better 
than any living man the material, social, and moral condi- 
tion of Europe, has used language about the situation 
abroad (when he spoke of Europe he was not thinking of 
these islands) which is the most menacing, the most soul- 
shaking, that has been used within living memory. He 
tells us that in the worst part of 1917 he and his colleagues 
felt that the situation was so terrible that it was one for 
prayer rather than for human action, And he holds that 
the ihénace is now greater, not less. Lord Robert Cecil, 
who also knows, has spoken with equal gravity. It is felt, 
indeed, and not by the light-minded sentimentalists but 
by those who have studied the situation with a full sense 
of responsibility, that unless a remedy is found, and found 
quickly, there is a real danger of Europe falling into the 
condition to which she was brought in the ninth century. 
That means plague and famine, and the demoralization that 
goes with them, following each other in horrible succession 
till civilization breaks down altogether. The peoples 
starve amongst the ruins of what were once great cities. 
Ignorance, black and hopeless, and the squalor not of the 
primitive and the savage but of the degenerate, hold what 
were once the seats of thought and enterprise. A weak and 
wondering concourse of helpless and fortuitously grouped 
human atoms gaze forlornly at the great and splendid 
works whose uses they cannot even understand, or only 
cherish some vague and soon-to-be-forgotten memories 
of what was wrought by the great and strong and learned 
of long ago. 

That the immediate danger is far less for these 
islands than for the Continent the most pessimistic must 
thankfully acknowledge. But even if we may count on 
ourselves escaping the worst of ills, the ruin of Europe is 
bound to cast its awful spell over us, and to poison our 
economic as well as our moral existence. Even if it were 
not ignoble, it would be mad to shrug our shoulders 
at the fate of the rest of Europe, and to act as if we could 
remain unaffected by the miseries of our neighbours. 

Once more, in peace as in war, we have got to save 
ourselves by our own exertions, and to save Europe by 
our example and by our co-operation. What is the 
cause of the dangers that surround us? The lack of 
Production. Europe is not at work. It seems to have even 
forgotten the way to work. No one appears to know how to 
begin or what to begin at. Industrial lethargy is apparent 
everywhere. Effort, energy, vitality, are for the moment 
only visible in those who bid us substitute deadly drugs 
and soporifics for wholesome food, or in those who believe 
that a froth of words or the frenzies of hate will in our hour 
of peril help us better than mercy. patience, and goodwill. 
Production, Production, and again Production. That is the 
need of the hour. The need, indeed, is so simple and so 
palpable that one is almost ashamed to preach it, or to 
tell people what they know so well already. Yet it must 
be said in season and out of season. If you want food and 
clothes and houses, and all the other apparatus not merely 
of civilization but of existence for a vast population, you 
must work to produce them. Jf you do not work and 
do not produce, there is nothing for it but famine, 
disease, and death. Work is the only remedy, or, rather, 
work and the avoidance of every form of economic waste. 
He who wastes is defeating the ends of labour, and pro- 
ducing that scarcity and dearness which cause famine. He 
is banishing that cheapness and abuncan:e which it is the 
function of work to bestow on the wold. By far the 
greatest and most poignant example of waste is of course 
waste of energy—the doing of things in a bad, slow, wasteful 
way when they might be done well, quickly, and in a saving 
way. It has been said, and said truly, that the greatest 
benefactor of mankind is he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. In the same way, the greatest 
enemy of mankind is he who goes on using a piece of ground, 





or a machine, or his own man-power in a way which will 
only produce half of what it could produce were he to take 
the trouble to conserve rather than waste his energy, to 
employ it to the best advantage instead of the least. Ex 
travagance and undue luxury are evils, and great evils, when 
they make men soft and self-indulgent, and so demoralize 
them. But we must never forget that whet we call 
luxuries are often necessary inducements to labour—the 
carrots in front of our noses which make us pull the cart, 
and without which many men would not work at all, 
Therefore, while at a time like the present we ought 
to condemn all extravagance and useless expenditure, 
we must be careful not to take away valuable stimulants 
to human endeavour, 

Labour will always be well paid when plentiful  pro- 
duction gives us an abundance of good things. But 
in order to bring about the plenty we desire, labour 
must be well paid, and above all the hours and con- 
ditions of work must make for health of body and 
health of mind in the labourer. The overworking of human 
beings and the underpaying of them, which means depriving 
them of the power to feed and clothe and house themselves 
adequately, are the worst possible forms of waste. But we 
come back always to the one need of the hour. Produce 
more, Produce more, Produce more. If you do not, you will 
perish, and deserve to perish. And remember, Production 
in the widest sense does not consist only of direct production 
or hand labour, or even of management and direction. [le 
who is stimulating men’s minds and hearts to effort or 
to the prevention of waste may be doing as much for Pro- 
duction as he who digs the soil or grinds at the mill. 

But though the need to work and to produce is so clear 
to those who can use their reason and their imagination, 
it is only too plain that the great mass of the workers have 
not yet realized their danger or the approach of that clread 
shadow of which we write. The world, to those who know, 
is exactly in the position which the astronomers describe 
to us during an eclipse. They see the first signs of the 
coming of the great shadow, and know that it is going to 
pass swiftly and inexorably over half the surface of the 
globe. For the moment, however, and till it cor:es, the 
landscape before them is in glowing sunlight. The birds 
are singing, and all the cheerful works of man and Nature 
continue unaffected and unalarmed. Yet nothing will 
stop the progression of the shadow. The penumbra, 
moving like fate, gradually eats up the landscape, and as 
it passes all is hushed and dead beneath it. The birds 
stop their singing, the animals are cowed to silence, or 
only give forth a wail of terror. All quail before the un- 
creating menace of the darkness. But that eclipse is only 
a momentary phenomenon. The eclipse of civilization of 
which we are now in peril, the eclipse which mankind can 
and must avoid by its own efforts, if it were to overtake us, 
would not, like the shadow, depart as it came, able to 
terrify but not to harm. It would leave our world withered 
and in ruins behind it. 





THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

OW are we to make the men and women of to-day 
understand the risks they are running, and how 

to avoid them? There is only one way. By a process of 
education—by teaching these men and women, by making 
them understand the nature of their danger, and then by 
telling them the remedy. Once they are made to under- 
stand these things there is little fear of their not applying 
the remedy of more work, less waste. If only they 
understand what may happen, it will not happen. But 
how is this education, which must be almost as swift as a 
religious conversion, to be accomplished ? Can it be done ? 
We believe it can, and by an art which during the last 
five years of struggle has been made known to the world, 
or at any rate to our English world, in a way never 
previously understood. We must use the great engine 
of publicity, which has been so fully developed in the war, 
to make the British people realize the imperative need 
of the hour. We must do it by the means by which we 
made them realize, first that millions of men were required 
to offer themselves voluntarily for the service of their 
country in arms, and then that the younger men must 
submit to compulsory military service. Again, it was 
by the use of this same engine of publicity that the British 
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people were told at what to work and how to work, what 
to eat and drink and what to wear—how, in fine, they 
should regulate their lives so as to afford the amplest 
provision for our sailors and soldiers on sea and oversea ; 
to make good the ravages of the enemy’s submarines ; 
and to use such food as we had at our disposal to keep 
us from starving. Finally, and perhaps it was the greatest 
achievement of all, we used the engine of publicity to 
make Britain what she had never been in her existence 
before—a country of small investors. We told the poorer 
people of Britain that they must save by doing what they 
were utterly unaccustomed todo—i.e., by buying Govern- 
ment Bonds in small amounts instead of hoarding money in 
the Savings Bank. And they did it. By propaganda of 
every sort, by placards on every wall and every hoarding, 
by advertisements in every newspaper, by the cinema 
and by the gramophone, we made all men aware of what was 
their duty, and suggested to them how they should fulfil 
that duty. Without question the social philosopher of 
the future will tell us that the Government in the years 
from 1914 to 1915 achieved for the art and science of 
advertisement the greatest triumph it had ever known. 
They showed, what was only dimly understood and believed 
before, that by means of advertisement you can make men 
do almost anything you want, or, to put it in a more 
scientific way, you can find in advertisement an educative 
process more rapid, more effective, than any other practised 
by mankind. You can by advertisement popularize and 
carry to an extreme point the Psychic’s rules of Suggestion. 

But here let us anticipate an objection which is sure 
to be made. People will say to us: “If all that you 
say is true, and we admit it rather looks like it, what 
a terrible tale you are unfolding. If all these things can 
be done by advertisement, the world can be ruled by 
advertisement, and ruled for evil quite as much as for 


good. If your assertion is correct, you are disclosing 
a most dangerous secret to mankind.” Fortunately 


there is a complete answer to these doubts and difficulties. 
No doubt advertisement can be used for bad purposes, 
but such ill uses are very much circumscribed. They go 
infinitely less far and are much less effective than its good 
uses. You can develop a good thing by advertisement 
almost without limits. For the advertisement of a bad article 
or a bad idea you can expect only an ephemeral and 
eto success. People soon find out that what they are 
eing asked to buy or to use is a fraud, and then the more 
that fraud is advertised the more certain is it to be killed. 
Again, in the region of ideas you would find it very difficult 
to demoralize the world by advertisement. That which 
went against the belief and conscience of mankind would 
be ineffective. As the students of hypnosis soon found, 
you can do wonders in the way of suggestion of harmless 
things to your hypnotic subject. When, however, you 
suggest something evil and criminal, something which 
shocks his conscience, the subject, if he is normal and not 
weak or half-witted, will refuse absolutely to carry 
out the suggestion. But just as you cannot suggest a 
person into murder or theft, so you could not advertise 
a nation into homicide or immorality. Remember always, 
you can disgust and antagonize by an advertisement as 
easily as you can win over. We admit there are not many 
examples of this type of advertisement, because those who 
have used advertisement hitherto have used it to make 
money, to please and attract, and therefore have done every- 
thing to avoid antagonizing men’s bedrock opinions. It was 
because men’s hearts and consciences told them that 
they ought to defend their country, that they ought to 
submit to Conscription, that they ought to endure rations, 
helpfully, and that they ought to lend their money to the 
State, that the advertisements suggesting, stimulating, and 
inspiring these forms of patriotism were the tremendous 
success they were. 

The application of our principle is easy. The Govern- 
ment must educate the nation to its duty by an intensive 
propaganda, and by the most careful and well-thought- 
out system of advertisement. To be specific, they must 
get some good man—they could not possibly find a 
better than Sir Robert Kindersley—to undertake a cam- 
paign for the stimulation of production and the avoidance 
of waste, as comprehensively and as cleverly arranged and 
organized as the great campaign for War Savings and for 








the War Loan. No man or woman or young person in the 
country must be left unaware of what it is his or her duty 
to do, and, speaking generally, of how to do it. The 
national conscience can be awakened by a process of 
judicious advertisement, and it must be awakened. And 
the effort must not be a flash“n the pan, but must be sus- 
tained till the need is over, and iill the country is once 
again at work. Every hoarding, every wall, and every 
newspaper must acclaim the need of the hour and make the 
suggestion. The world must be told that it is deman 
that gives value, not scarcity, and that demand cannot half 
as easily be attached to things that are dear as to things 
that are cheap. It is no good telling a man that he wants 
a new house to live in unless you can tell him also that you 
will let him one cheaply. But how can you do that if 
everything that composes your house is dear ? Above all, 
people must be reminded that what we all desire is abund- 
ance of the things which make life healthful, easy, and 
pleasant, and that there is one way, and only one way, of 
obtaining abundance, and that is by increased Production. 
But that increased Production can only come by an increase 
of human energy and human endeavour, though, Heaven 
be praised, not necessarily with an increase of hours or by 
the imposition of conditions that produce unhappiness 
instead of happiness. 

The economic side, however, must not be the only one 
insisted on. Men must be reminded of the old truth that 
work has a moral blessing upon it which can never belong 
to idleness, and that in the very fullest sense to work is to 
pray. Above all, as man in the last resort is always 
an idealist, let it be made clear that to work is to play the 
part of a lover of your country and a lover of your fellow- 
men, and that to * slack,’ to waste, to idle, is treason to 
your native land, to your fellows, to the world, and to 
yourself. Nothing but evil can happen to the world and 
those who compose it if men should be fools enough to 
say or to think: ‘*‘ Why should I break my back with 
work to make the world safe and pleasant for other men { ” 
Those who are mad enough to argue thus will soon find 
that, though they may drag all classes down in their ruin, 
it is on themselves that the worst evils will fall. For 
even in social and economic anarchy there is always a 
class which contrives somehow to make itself rich and to 
let the heaviest burden fall on others. The poor man, 
the oppressed man, the man with the crushing load on 
his back, is anything but unknown to the world of Bol- 
shevism. There was no period in which the poor man 
suffered such appalling misery as in the French Revolution, 
none in which it became more clear that the new miseries 
of the well-to-do few afforded no consolation for the old 
sufferings of the many. So in Russia to-day the fact that 
there are no rich, or that if there are they are suffering 
terribly, brings little help and relief to a starving and 
agonized proletariat. By all means let labour have its 
due share, that is, the greatest possible share of the good 
things of this world that the economic conditions will allow, 
but remember that in order to get a good share and a large 
share of anything there must be plenty of the desired object 
for division. If you throw away the cake altogether, or 
only bake avery small one, in order tomake sure that some- 
body shall not have too much, you are more than likely to 
find then that every one will have too little or none at all. 

Once more, let those who undertake the advertisement 
campaign of which we speak remember never to be afraid 
of idealism. They must inspire men’s hearts as well as 
their reasons. Let them not in their propaganda disregard 
such appeals as that which Carlyle made im his one, but 
strangely attractive, poem. It was an inspiration to the 
mason’s son, and has proved, and will continue to prove, 
an inspiration to thousands of hearts. As a motto for 
his gospel of work he rough-hewed this song -— 

“So here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day: 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Out of Eternity 
This new day is born; 
Into Eternity, 
At night, will return. 
Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 
So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid, 
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Here hath been dawning 
Another blue Day : 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ?” 


We have a few words to say by way of postscript. The 
resent writer, as the proprietor and editor of a newspaper, 
lly realizes that it will be difficult for his readers not to 
feel a certain amusement in reading this naive apologia— 
as it must necessarily seem to be—for newspaper advertise- 
ments. Yet when he thinks of the tremendous seriousness 
of the issue, and when he is convinced, as he is, of the 
practical importance of the remedy he suggests, it would 
surely be a piecéd of mock self-sacrifice to refuse to offer it 
to the world, and so perhaps lose on a mere punctilio the 
chance of doing a useful piece of work. Personally he would 
be delighted if the Government would commandeer, say, 
ten per cent. of the advertisement space in every issue of 
every newspaper, magazine, or book, and use it for their 
propaganda, without payment, or only on payment to the 
newspapers of out-of-pocket expenses in the way of paper, 
print, &c. After all, that would not be a very heavy 
contribution to put upon the newspapers, and at the same 
time the Government would, as it were, be giving a tre- 
mendous certificate of character to newspaper publicity. 
All the same, we are fully aware that many experienced 
and unprejudiced newspaper men will tell us that, do what 
you will, if you are to get the full effect out of a newspaper 
advertisement, the newspaper itself must be interested in 
it and keen about it, and that only the advertisements 
which are eagerly looked for and which satisfy the news- 
paper’s need for payment really do well. The gratuitous 
advertisement is somehow or other always apt to be a 
“dud.” No doubt there is a good deal in this argument, 
though it clearly would not have operated during the crisis 
of the war, and ought not to operate in our present state of 
danger. In any case, if the Government were to use the 
chief engines of publicity as we want them to be used, 
the newspapers acting as a whole ought to be willing to 
give very good terms for advertisements obtained so easily 
and paid for so promptly as are Government advertisements, 





SCARCITY AND ILLUSION, 


T is said that a starving man is haunted by visions of 
bountiful feasts, and that the traveller dying of 
thirst in the desert sees in front of him an oasis which 
always vanishes as he comes nearer. [Illusions corre- 
sponding to these occur in the minds of all nations when 
they are hard pressed by the horrors and privations of 
war. We all know the case in war time of the person 
who begins by maintaining a patriotic watchfulness, and 
ends by believing that every other person is a spy, and 
that even the servants in his house are guiding Zeppelins 
through the sky. We also all know—for he is very much 
with us—the person who is firmly convinced that all the 
traders of the country have combined in a conspiracy to 
raise prices, fleece the consumer, and live for the rest of 
their lives on their ill-gotten gains in Mayfair or in great 
country houses. That men have been unpatriotic and 
immoral enough to use the adversities of their country 
to their own advantage is of course perfectly true, but 
the common belief that a shopkeeper who now charges 
a very high price for what he sells is necessarily a 
“ profiteer,”’ who is unscrupulously enriching himself without 
caring a jot whether all his customers are driven to 
desperation or not, is a pure illusion. Prices are high, 
and may even become higher, because there is a scarcity 
of everything. During the war the accumulated wealth 
of the country was gradually dissipated, and so far it 
has not been replaced—worse than that, there is no sign 
that a great and general effort is being made to replace. it. 
The mass of working men are so ignorant of even the 
rudiments of economics that they are unable to distinguish 
between wealth and money. They think that because 
there is plenty of paper money flying about they ought 
to be able to buy anything they want at the old prices, 
and that, if they are not able to do so, some wicked 
capitalist, or oppressive official, or anti-Socialistic shop- 
keeper is thwarting them for reasons of his own. In a 
way a long period of smoothly working civilized life has 
spoilt this simple man. The exchange of money for the 


goods required has so long been a virtually automatic 





operation that money has come to be regarded as prac. 
tically the same thing as the goods themselves. People 
who are conscious that things are not going well, and 
that they are suffering in their persons and their homeg 
in consequence, always look for a scapegoat. The scape 
goat of the moment is the “ profiteer.” The most futil, 
and disappointing thing the nation could do now would 
be to start off on a “ profiteer”’ hunt in the firm belief 
that when the “ profiteer’’ was found and punished al] 
wrongs would be righted and life would again proceed 
smootbly. 

Nothing of the sort cam happen. The “ profiteer,” 
except in isolated instances, can never be found, and 
Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Food Controller, really did a great 
public service in having the courage to tell the truth on 
this matter when he gave evidence before the Select 
Committee on High Prices and Profits at the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. He pointed out that it was almost 
impossible to define “ profiteering.” In view of his own 
connexions with Labour, it was brave of him thus to fly 
in the face of a very popular superstition. Consider 
the case of bread, for instance. There is of course no 
‘* profiteering” in bread, because the Government have 
fixed the price and subsidized the loaf. But the cost of 
producing bread nevertheless illustrates the processes 
which are going on in almost every other trade. Let 
us say here, by the way, that it is an incident in the fashion- 
able pastime of misleading oneself by phrases that the 
price of bread escapes all criticism, although in other 
ways, and sooner or later, the public will have to pay 
for the debt they are incurring on the bread supply more 
heavily than they are paying for articles which are supposed 
to be subjected to “ profiteering.’ The bread subsidy, 
invisible to the ordinary eye, is costing the nation fifty 
millions a year, and in direct or indirect taxation every 
man and woman in the country will be called upon to 
help liquidate this debt. But to return to Mr. Roberts’s 
example of the cost of producing bread. Mr. Roberts 
said that some bakers could turn a sack of flour into bread 
at a cost of less than 10s.; yet others could not do it 
for less than 30s., or even 35s. The actual cost allowed 
by the Ministry is 23s. Consider what this means. The 
small baker with antiquated apparatus and unskilful 
workers complains, no doubt with justice, that the Govern- 
ment have imposed upon him a selling-price out of which 
he cannot make a living. At the other end of the scale 
there is some prince of bakers who has huge bakeries, 
up-to-date machinery, good working conditions, and quick 
and skilful workers, who makes vast profits out of the 
allowed production cost of 23s. He scores on every sack 
of flour the difference between his actual cost of pro- 
duction—J0s.—and the 23s. allowed by the Government, 
He is “ profiteering ” with a vengeance, yet it is all decreed 
and sanctioned by the Government ! 

From this one instance it will be seen that the Govern- 
ment control cannot of itself remove “ profiteering.” It 
may even create it. But it will be asked, has not control 
done us all a great service during the war, regulated dis- 
tribution, kept prices within limits, and sensibly helped 
us to win the-war? No doubt all this is true. It need 
not be denied that when there is an inevitable shortage, 
central control can do a great deal in securing that the 
limited supplies shall be distributed without fear or favour. 
The rationing system which put an end to the distressing 
spectacle of food queues was beneficent, and the late Lord 
Rhondda deserved well of the nation. The same thing 
is true of Mr. Roberts himself. But though control of a 
limited amount of supplies prevents suffering in a crisis, 
it can never create and maintain prosperity when there 
is no crisis, When a Government impose a maximum 
price, that maximum price generally becomes a minimum 
price. Interference with the natural laws of supply and 
demand may save people from death by starvation, but 
it can never give them what they desire—plenty. Erected 
into a system, interference would mean life perpetually 
conducted on half-commons. Of all the systems of control 
which were introduced during the war, the most scientific 
and the most useful was undoubtedly that known as 
“costing.” Under this system the various phases through 
which an article passes from its original source to its finished 
state are taken note of, and a fair profit is allowed to the 
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manufacturer or middleman handling the article at each 
stage. When the total! cost of the materials plus the reason- 
able profits at every stage are added together, the proper 
price of the article has been arrived at. But obviously 
this inquiry into the life-history of every article from the 
cradle to the grave is a cumbrous and expensive process, 
Necessary during the war, it would be a millstone round 
our neck when prosperity shows sign of returning. 

The truth, and we need not be afraid to tell it, is that, 
though high prices are an infliction, they have their 
advantages. They are a declaration, hoisted on high for 
all the world to see, that there is a scarcity. Every trader 
who is worth his salt, or in other words who wants to make 
a success of his trade—and what competent trader does 
not !—rushes in to profit by the high prices where they 
can be obtained. The result is that what was at one 
moment an almost empty market soon becomes sufficiently 
supplied, or even over-supplied. Prices fall; the con- 
sumer benefits ; the trader must look for his opportunities 
elsewhere. How ridiculous it would be to call! the trader 
who has brought about this desirable state of things a 
“ profiteer’’! He has simply responded to the law of his 
being, and while serving his own purpose has incidentally 
served that of the public. 

It is only too easy to mistake a symptom for the disease, 
and that is what people are doing every day in crude 
or perverse remarks about economics. When the 
human body is suffering from a disease the temperature 
flies up. The temperature itself is not the disease; it is the 
signal of disease; it is the sign that a battle is proceeding 
within between the kindly germs which are defending 
the health of the body and the malignant germs which 
have invaded it. The more tremendous the battle becomes, 
the higher the temperature goes. But all the time the rise 
of temperature proves that the defenders are putting up a 
great fight. The low temperature of health cannot be 
won back till the sufferer has passed through the high 
temperature. It is very much the same with a nation sufler- 
ing from scarcity. The high-price stage must be passed 
through in order to reach the low-price stage. If we want 
to return to real health, we must go through this stage, 
and it is useless to disguise the fact. There must obviously 
be some test by which it shall be decided who is to have 
the goods when there are not enough to go round. What 
shali the test be ? The most familiar test is that of price—he 
who offers most money gets most of the goods. But other 
tests are practicable. For instance, if a shopkeeper 
were determined to deal fairly with all his customers 
and to distribute what goods he had at a fixed price, 
among his rich and poor customers alike, so far as they 
would go, a different kind of test would be applied. During 
the war, when goods were first subject to controlled prices, 
the test of the food queue appeared. It was the 
test of physical endurance. Women stood for hours at a 
time in the mud or rain or biting cold to make sure of 
getting their share. Another possible test is the power 
to bribe. The consumer might tell the shopkeeper that 
he had not the strength or the patience to wait in a queue, 
but he would secretly pay a premium on every purchase 
in order to make sure of getting his share. Again, the 
friends of officials might come off well, but others badly 
because they had no “ friends at court.” 

We agree that scarcity is still so marked that the situation 
is not distinguishable from war conditions. If control 
was necessary then, it may be necessary now. If a trader 
or a shopkeeper under the continued control defies the 
law and demands higher prices for controlled articles 
than he is allowed, he ought to be punished heavily. In 
such a case a fine is not enough; he ought to be sent to 
prison, for he has committed a grossly anti-social act, a 
selfish act, against the interests of the whole community. 

It is said that a large part of the labour unrest is due 
to the belief in “* profiteering.” If that is so, and we can 
well believe it, we must not treat the suspicion with 
ridicule because it is mostly unreal. It is shared by all 
classes; it is not confined to the manual workers. The 
duty of the Government, then, is to show that they are 
aware of what is being thought and said, and that they 
are not afraid frankly to declare their own opinions. They 
must not let the matter go by default. They must tell 
the truth, and tell it widely. They must make it their 





business to increase production. Tacre is only one cure for 
scarcity. Hard work and nothing else will see us through. 





A BILL TO PARALYSE ENTERPRISE. 


N the preceding article we have tried to describe the 

. complexity of the influences which make for high 
68 and bring about what passes as “ profiteering.” 

e have not even mentioned the inflation of the currency, 
which is one of the most direct and potent causes of high 
prices. Books could be written and still that subject 
would not be exhausted. In the preceding article, how- 
ever, we have attempted to show that a system of control 
is not only beneficial but necessary when there is a shortage 
of materials, labour, and means of transport. Control 
in these circumstances during the war, expressed in the 
rationing system, was & success, and there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of British people suffered less than 
those countries where control was absent, as for example 
in France. But as soon as the expansion of trade through 
private enterprise is once again possible owing to the 
restoration of sufficient labour, a sufficient supply of 
materials, the output of new ships, new locomotives, 
and fresh motor transport, controlling the trader becomes 
a mad stroke against the welfare of the community. 
The Government believe that the conditions have not 
yet arrived in which control can safely be removed. 
We dare say they are right, and in any case till we know 
more than. we know now we must allow them to judge. 
But what we can and do protest against is such a scheme 
for the wanton paralysing of private industry as is con- 
tained in the promised etl ate measure which was 
announced by Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, and was explained in advance on the 
same day by the President of the Board of Trade, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, to the Select Committee on high prices 
and “ profiteering.” The Government are behaving either 
in a panic or in a spirit of levity to which we can iecall 
no exact parallel—we are not sure which, but they can 
take their choice. 

The bare facts of the Government’s conduct make a 
bad comedy which may turn into a tragedy before it is 
finished. First. of all, the Government attempted to get 
rid of food control after the Armistice. Undoubtedly 
speculation in some of the articles which passed out of 
control sent up prices, and the Government, alarmed at 
what was being said all over the country about “ profit- 
eering,” decided to re-control some of the released articles. 
Evidently they were acting on no clear principle. If 
they had believed in their principle, and were clear in their 
own minds that the means. for the expansion of trade 
which we have enumerated were already in existence, 
they would confidently have waited for the supply. to over- 
take demand, as it would have done before long unless all 
history is untrue and all economic law rubbish. Next, 
they appointed their Select Committee to investigate high 
prices and “ profiteering.” The Committee met for the 
first time on Tuesday and listened to Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
who, as we have already seen, said that “ profiteering ”’ 
was only an incident in the cause of high prices, and that 
in any case it was almost impossible to define it. On 
Wednesday the Committee expected to examine the 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food. But a surprise was in 
store for them. The President of the Board of Trade 
appeared and told the Committee that the Government 
would wait no longer, and were about to produce a Bill 
to end “ profiteering.” The Committee courteously asked 
whether this meant that they had been thereby abolished, 
and Sir Auckland Geddes, without using so brutal a word, 
resorted to a polite periphrasis which was indistinguishable 
from the Parliamentary “ The answer is in the affirmative.” 
Thus after two days of exciting play that eminent cricketer 
Colonel F. 8, Jackson, Chairman of the Select Committee, 
led his team back to the pavilion. If heisas resourcefulin 
politicsas he used to be on the cricket field, he will perhaps 
find means to point out that he cannot be forced to 
“declare” against his will. Onthe other hand, he may feel 
that he has been adequately compensated by the com- 
pliment paid to his Committee when Sir Auckland Geddes 
seized the occasion to introduce his Bill to the Com- 
mittee—though tradition has accustomed us to expect a 
new Bill to be introduced in the House of Commons. 
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What is this Bill? There is to be a Central Tribunal 
to deal with wholesale prices, vested with power to compel 
the production of information. There are to be local 
Tribunals to deal with complaints of “ profiteering” 
against retailers. These local Tribunals will be authorized 
to inflict a maximum penalty of £20. They can refer 
specially bad cases to the Police Courts, which in their 
turn can inflict a maximum fine of £200 and six months’ 
imprisonment, or either fine or imprisonment. Retailers 
who are dissatisfied with the verdict will have a right to 
appeal to a county Tribunal. The scheme applies to 
articles not now controlled at all. Besides food and 
ordinary beverages, it embraces clothes and furniture. 
The Government, having decided to torpedo the Select 
Committee, no doubt felt that it would be proper to produce 
some document as authority for their surprising action, 
and they therefore based their Bill on the Report of the 
Committee on Trusts, Combinations, and Restraints on 
Trade. But in general the Government have borrowed the 
scheme of the military Tribunals which dealt with recruiting 
during the war. What was an indispensable improvisation 
in time of war, when undoubted hardships had to be borne 
in the interests not only of our own country but in those 
of the freedom of the whole world, is quite inapylicable to 
the daily work of the trader. The trader should be en- 
couraged to launch forth and back his ability to make 
a success of his trade against all the changes and chances 
which threaten him with failure. We shall never get 
back to prosperity unless we encourage every trader, large 
and small, to do this. Just when the need for this is 
greatest, the Gevernment are determined to impose 
restrictions which will make the life of every shopkeeper 
a terror and a burden to him. He will feel rather like a 
rabbit whose burrow has been invaded by a ferret. He will 
not dare to move. He will suffer much of course, but if 
the system is set up the country will suffer even more. 

We cannot help feeling that when people examine the 
proposals in detail they will see the madness of them. 
The Government themselves do not know precisely what 
* profiteering’ is. Mr. G. H. Roberts and the President 
of the Board of Trade have both told the Select Com- 
mittee that they are equally in the dark. The Govern- 
ment, with a logic worthy of “ Lewis Carroll,” therefore 
say: ‘ We will put the responsibility of deciding what 
* profiteering’ is on small bodies of men of ordinary sense 
all over the country. Though they will not have ‘ any 
special legal knowledge,’ the Chairmen will have a know- 
ledge of the law. We authorize these people to punish 
the shopkeepers whose prices they very naturally dislike, 
and to arrange that if the Police Courts agree the shop- 
keepers shall be sent to prison.’’ Imagine a possible case. 
A wage-earner who is dissatisfied with the state of his 
household budget, and who finds it difficult to make both 
ends meet—helped though he possibly has been by a stern 
refusal’to pay Income Tax—may appear before a Tribunal 
and accuse Mr. Jones, the local grocer, of having over- 
charged him. Sitting on the Tribunal will be traders 
who have a professional enmity against Mr. Jones. Having 
derived from municipal work, however, a certain sense of 
duty, these members will be anxious not to indulge their 
enmity except on good evidence. They will ask for the 
evidence. The price charged by Mr. Jones proves nothing 
in particular, high though it may be. A comparison with 
the charges in other shops becomes necessary. It is said, 
and proved by various witnesses, that Mr. Jones has per- 
sistently charged more than Mr. Smith in the next street. 
This is evidently a bad case. Mr. Jones is therefore sent 
to the Police Court, and when he has languished in prison 
for two months it is discovered that Mr. Smith was enabled 
to charge less because he had an old standing contract 
with the tistrict carrier for the delivery of his goods which 
placed his transport charges at 20 per cent. lower than 
those of Mr. Jones. That difference accounted for the 
(lifference of prices charged by Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith. 

There is sure to be injustice, there may also be blackmail, 
if this scheme goes through. It is a plan for punishing 
men for committing a crime which no one has yet been 
able to define. The authors of this injustice might be able 
to put up some excuse for themselves if they were able to 
tell us that the life of the country depends upon dealing 
with “ profiteering ’’ because all our ills arise from it. 
But they dare not say that, for their own experts have 








announced that “ profiteering,” whatever it is, touches 
only the fringe of the question of high prices. The Food 
Control Department itself confesses to a profit of thirteen 
million pounds upon its food-trading during the war. The 
Department seems, in fact, to have “ profiteered.” The 
miners, who say that high prices are one of the causes of 
their strike, repeatedly held the country up to ransom 
during its dire extremities in the war, and threatened 
to cut off the supply of coal if their arbitrary demands 
were not immediately granted. They also seem to have 
been “ profiteers.’’ If we looked into the private or busi- 
ness lives of the members of the proposed Tribunals, it 
would no doubt be found that in their several ways they 
also could be called “ profiteers.” All along the line of 
this scheme there is no legic or sense. Instead of 
punishing men for definite offences—which is right—the 
Government propose to punish them for indefinite offences, 
And the crowning absurdity is that our anti-Bolshevik 
Government are proposing to set up something remark- 
ably like Soviet rule. 








THE CENOTAPH IN WHITEHALL. 
(CoMMUNICATED. ] 

Agee vy there is backsliding in high places, we are to have 

the Cenotaph in Whitehall preserved as a permanent 
memorial. That an official body should come to a decision so 
eminently wise with such small delay and with so little goading 
from the Press, is a matter for as much satisfaction as surprise. 
For once the right thing is to be done in the right way, in the 
right place, at the right time. Yet already there is an appre- 
ciable opposition. Certain Members of Parliament will have 
none of it because, so they allege, it impedes the traffic, and 
because it does not “ go” with the adjoining architecture. 

The first accusation is not without foundation, as there are, 
under present arrangements, four streams of traffic in Whitehall 
owing to the street lamps and refuges being disposed in a con- 
fusing double line. If these were planned on a more genercus 
scale and placed centrally, in line that is with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s statue and the Cenotaph, both vehicles and pedestrians 
would traverse the thoroughfare with greater confidence and a 
smaller fear of accidents. If and when the change is made, is it 
too Utopian to suggest that even the lamp-posts of this historic 
highway should be lifted above the tedioys paltriness of their 
kind? Give him the word, and Sir Edwin Lutyens will, with a 
few passes of his magic pencil, lend a new and happier meaning 
to the sullied name of *‘ lamp-post.” Indeed, there could hardly 
be a less fatiguing exercise for the imagination than the con- 
ceiving of lamp-posts more fit and comely than the current 
fashion. For instance, the lattice pylons crected along the 
Mall, with their gilded lantern-like finials, are suggestive of 
street-lamps as they might be—in a better world. 

The complaint that the Cenotaph is aesthetically incongruous 
with the adjoining architecture may be true. The allegation is 
not worth the combating, as, even if true, it is of no consequence. 
Such criticism merely provokes the obvious retort: “So much 
the worse for adjoining architecture!’’ As a matter of fact, the 
present position of the monument was probably quite acci- 
dentally and arbitrarily dictated by the disposition of the existing 
double row of lamps and refuges, that it was compelled to 
avoid. There would seem no special reason for its permanent 
replica occupying precisely the same spot as the paste-board 
model. Indeed, that is the great virtue and usefulness of a 
model. You may move it about and modify it and turn it 
this way and that, and be completely satisfied that the best 
possible has been achieved in the rehearsal, before irretrievable 
things are perpetrated and perpetuated in imperishable stone 
and bronze. 

It is notorious that we have rarely achieved anything even 
tolerable in the way of public monuments, and this process 
of public “trying on” might be suggested as an expedient 
likely to promote success in the embellishment of owr cities. 
Did we give the same scrious consideration to the monuments 
with which we are from time to time confronted as very properly 
goes to the choosing of a new suit, the tale of London’s monu- 
mental misfits would be astonishingly reduced and the ranks 
of her statues thinned to a mere handful. From the tem- 
porary embellishment of a street has sprung the Cenotaph 
a monument instantly hailed by public acclaim as too fit and 
apt and expressive an emblem to be swept away with the rest 
of the Peace procession trappings. It symbolized ideas and 
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feelings that are now for ever a part of us, and which must in 
no wise be suffered to decrease. It symbolized them well 
fitly, restrainedly, yet boldly. Rarely, if ever, will any monu- 
ment so stir the public imagination or so profoundly engage 
the public attention. But all public monuments should be 
matters of public interest and concern, and the public should 
have the right of seeing what every projected monument is 
really going to look like, before the thing is irretrievably done. 
The "money saved by the black-balling of unpopular candidates 
would more than pay for the making and erecting of the 
necessary “try-on’’ models. 

Such occasions as the recent Peace Celebrations should, 
one suggests, be utilized for this civic rehearsing of all proposed 
monuments, statues, and embellishments whatsoever. The 
public have a right to know what is afoot, and to sce and to 
criticize before it is finally committed, and the taste and good 
sense of the public cannot well lead us further astray than 
have the advice and judgments of “ Select Committees’ and 
Royal Academicians. The frying-pan is worth the quest. The 
public’s intuition and instant recognition of merit in the case 
of the Cenotaph do seem to show that in the people themselves 
we may yet find a new and better aesthetic tribunal. 





It has been urged with some vehemence that the permanent 
Cenotaph must at all costs occupy the exact site of the tem- 
porary one, lest the sentiment and the historical association 
now attaching to it should not survive the transplantation, 
but wither away and die. But surely that is a matter merely 
of degree. Certainly it should stand in Whitehall; most 
certainly it should be reared up in the middle of the way, 
breasting the tide of traffic, as at present. But what are a 
few score yards up or down the street ?. Might it not be moved 
with some gain a little up Whitehall to where it would have 
as background on the East the sereen of trees before Montagu 
House, and on the West the low and pillared front of the 
Treasury buildings? ‘The spell is surely not so slight as to 
suffer from so small a removal of the emblem. 

Crovern WILLIAMs- ELLs, 





COUNTER-CONTEMPTS. 
‘'T seems natural that a hero should look down a little upon 
his valet, sc natural that it goes without saying and is 
not worth taking account of. It is the counter-contempt of 
the valet for the hero, and the possible justice of that contempt, 
which have struck the imagination of the world. Counter- 


contempts are often rather bitter, far more so than those 
natural sentiments of condescension which they parry. They 
do not proceed from any very noble emotion. At the same 


time they proserve us in this country from the far more ignoble 
passion of envy. 

There is here no longer any such thing as class-contempt, 
though there would sesm to some class-hatred. Social 
contempt, however, in the lighter sense of the word, is often 
found between individuals. It is more or less of a survival, 
witnessing to a world which has only letely passed away. Such 
as it is, it offers a good deal of entertainment to the student of 


be 


manners. For instance, a scholar or @ man of science has no 
contempt for the mass of the unlearned. He is, as a rule, the 
first to vaunt the shrewdness of the simple, and to point out the 
strength of the corporate mind which has never been over- 
wrought. He does, however, look down on such of his acquaint- 
ance as go on contentedly in their ignorance, unable or un- 
willing to learn of him, regarding their lack of knowledge as 
no handicap in the race for conclusion. They on their side feel 
a much keener contempt for him. A person who has probed 
profoundly into any one subject is likely, they say, to be narrow; 
or, if this depreciation is obviously unfitting, they suspect. his 
judgment on opposite grounds. “He sees all round every 
question,” they contend airily, adding sagely—“ indeed, a great 
deal too well.” He cannot keep his eyes, they argue, upon 
one side of any question. His intellectual gaze is very shifty. 
be mistrusted, and whom the average 
man may well patronize. What is the use of so much thinking 
if you do not know what you do think in the end ? they reflect. 
Very much the same attitude of mind is maintained by the 
The real artist must look from 
But in England, 
at any rate, conscious condescension is the other way about. 
Seeing that such-and-such a nvusician, or poet, or painter has been 
grented this gift of the gods, it seems to his neighbours only 


In fact, he is a person to 





averace man towards the artist. 
above upon men untouched by the Divine fire. 








fair that ordinary abilities should have been denied him. Tle 
has, as it were, been paid in gold, they would seein to argue, 
while they got their allowance from Heaven in silver. It is 
no good his pretending that he has any small change—any 
common-sense—any judgment—any strength or constancy of 
mind—where ordinary matters are concerned. “Is it likely!” 
they cry. “Let him realize that where we excel he fails,” 
they say to themselves, “ and then let him exercise his talent 
and we will applaud him. We like artists very much—in their 
places,” 

What is true of the outlook of the exceptionally well educated 
is also true of travellers. A man who has been all over the 
world is very apt to credit the stay-at-homes with homely 
wits, forgetting that Shakespeare is a sufficient witness against 
his own theory. His home-keeping friends, however, seo the 
matter in a different light. They are very apt to regard the 
traveller as provincial in his outlook. They secretly think of 
him as a fellow who has passed his time in no-account places, 
where he has been “ given in to” by foreigners, many of them 
probably black, and where he has not had the advantage of 
finding his own level. Tho result is, they think, that, while 
an entertaining person, he is in a pitiable condition of conceit ; 
and supposed conceit always excites contempt in the mind of the 
average Englishman. Thisis why Englishmen have such a rooted 
dislike to oddities of every kind. The oddity, however, with 
his queer clothes, his queer opinions, and his queer manners, 
gives quite as good as he gets in the matter of contempt. He 
despises the ordinary man for a dullard who has not kept up 
with the times. He may have a craze to be conspicuous, but 
he does not really believe himself out of the fashion; he only 
thinks he is ahead of it. He despises his ordinary friends with 
their last year’s views, making do with their worn-out notions, 
and ideas turned out by the dozen and within the reach of every 
shopboy. He is very much in the same case as the women 
who spends a fortune on her clothes. She is determined to be 
distinguished for something, and does not realize that she can 
be an object of contempt to eny one unless from jealousy. 
Yet she is looked down on by a great crowd of sisters, who think 
she should spend on more rational amusements. 

Every man who has power must feel in some sense able te 
condeseend to the man who has none. If we look round among 
our friends and relations, we do know that the richer feel as though 
they stood on a step above those who are poorer. Advantages 
would not be advantages if those who have them wero not conscious 
of them. The little sensation of superiority is only a superficial 
thing, only what the young feel towards the old, the strong 
towards the sickly, the handsome towards the plain. If it is 
we who are the richer members of our circle, can we deny that 
such a fecling has passed through our minds, or rather has 
dwelt in the back of them? In our better moments we hate 
ourselves for it, but perhaps our self-reproach is morbid. Those 
upon whom we have caught ourselves looking down are very 
unlikely to be looking up to us. If we inherited our money, 
they see its bad effect on our otherwise good characters. If we 
have made it, they have long ago satisfactorily explained away 
our talent in so doing. 
luck, and we do not know how to use it, with our comic economies 
We ought, they say, it is 
obvious that we ought, to increase our business by greater 
attention to it—as they would do in our place—and at the same 
time we ought to give our attention to something besides money- 
making. It is absolutely absurd, they think, that we should 
hold our advanced opinions and retain our fortunes; or if we are 
conservatives, it is small wonder we take a reactionary point 
of view, seeing we have nothing to wish for and everything te 
All this has nothing to do with black envy, or even sour 
grapes; it is simply an instance of counter-contempt. They 
really do believe themselves our superiors, and they want to 
find a logical explanation for a feeling which has not any very 
Men of the world, again, are 
constantly looked down upon as worldly men by those whose 
temperament forbids them to understand their fellow-creatures 
in all things pertaining to their own interest. Thoy are often 
proud of the awkwardness for them 
precludes success. 

We all like to think ourselves enviable, and yet we are sll 
smitten at moments with compunction when we become con- 
scious of what sometimes seems like a pleasure in other people's 
want of luck. ‘“ What right have we to be blessed above our 
fellows ?”” we say to ourselves. Perhaps a little vanity entera 


Our fortune, they are sure, rests on 


and our unjustifiable extravagance. 


lose. 


obvious reason at the back of it. 


which 


ignorance or 
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into our momentary repentance, which is not, after all, a very 
genuine thing. In nine cases out of ten we should be mortified 
to know how little part real envy plays among our decent 
acquaintance, and how much more instinctive among highly 
civilized people is eriticism than covetousness. 

Not long ago a very sensible unmarried woman belonging to 
the class which knows no privations, whose women need never 
work, and who fare sumptuously every day, deseribed to the 
present writer how sorry she had been for a poor mother living 
in what seemed to her a dirty slum. A life entirely given to 
herd work and baby-minding, without any of the pleasures of 
thought, without any power to cultivate the sense of beauty, 
with no leisure, no privacy, and next to no social life, appeared 
to her pitiable. What could the poor soul be but a drudge ? 
To her amazement, her friend, undeterred by the sophisticated 
-ourtesies of a less strenuous world, broke one day into genuine 
“xpressions of pity for her, her lonely childless years, her dull 
existence, her ignorance of the true delights of life. The richer 
woman, who haa till then believed herself the object of her poor 
friend’s envy, who had felt almost ashamed to show her home 
and possessions to one who must inevitably compare them 
unfavourably with her own, turned away with a good deal to 
think of, admitting to herself with a rather grim smile that the 
pity bestowed upon her had caused her as much mortification 
as relief. Not only was there no question of envy in the matter ; 
she was slightly looked down upon. 

There is in the English people a noticeable tendency to cavil. 
Readiness to admire is a rare charm here, and one which comes 
as a rule of training. We hardly expect it except in the very 
well brought up. Our national peculiarity of grumbling is 
part and parcel of this same disposition. We see it again in 
our horror of individual (though not of national) boasting. 
That horror comes less from true modesty than from the know- 
ledge that our neighbours stand towards us in a critical attitude, 
end that instant derogation is the fate of those who set them- 
selves up above others. On the whole, we believe that this 
force of counter-contempt, though rather ugly im its action, is 
a great force for good in every small society, and in the body 
politic altogether. It tends to reduce pride and strengthen 
dignity. Hatred and contempt are spoken of together, and there 
is of course a pernicious contempt which flourishes together 
with hatred. But the innocent contempts of which we have 
been writing take the sting out of dislike. They nullify one 
another, and have no bad effect whatever upon the moral 
health. 





PEACE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

JT is the kind of place a civilian used to go to for the purpose 

(in common parlance) of “forgetting the war.” One 
didn’t really forget it, or expect or wish to forget it: what one 
sought and found, in those days, in the distant mountain valley, 
wes no fool's paradise, but simply freedom from an intolerably 
choked and sordid atmosphere in which straight vision, clear 
thinking, and the sense of proportion became as it were dead 
faculties. One served, perhaps, on some war comuittee ; 
organized feverishly ; pored over maps, and possibly stuek pins 
into them; studied religiously every edition of every news- 
paper ; was driven to the belief (reiteration must eventually 
carry conviction) that our cause had been committed into the 
hands of fools and knaves, chiefly because there was no other 
kind of person to commit it to; suffered innumerable petty 
discomforts, necessary and unnecessary (frequently the latter) ; 
listened, from the scented shades, it might be, of one’s own garden 
to the booming of guns beyond the Channel (as familiar a sound, 
at last, as the droning of bees among the flowers)—and shook 
and pinched oneself, and wondered what had happened to 
one’s soul. Even when, on raid-nights, the thunder of the 
signal maroons broke into one’s sleep, the first sensation on 
waking was a desire to throw things at the local gun, as if it 
had been an alarum-clock ; and when one had established one- 
self on the backstairs, or in whatever part of the house was 
superstitiously held to be the safest, one theught more about 
of one’s feet than the possibly imminent 


the coldness 


disintegration of one’s whole person. 
One might know that it was all incidental to a great drama 
the greatest ever set by humanity on the stage of this 
world; but (except at rare moments) one heard nothing, saw 
nothing, felt nothing—only hoped that, albeit more than half 
unconsciously, one was performing one’s allotted part. 


The 





earthquake which might have heaved one nearer the stars had 


landed one in a dark and stifling pit. But human nature can 
be jealous for its own honour. Something was wrong; and the 
apparently selfish proceeding of going right away to “ forget ” 
the war represented at least an attempt to remedy this evil. 

Up here, among the mountains, there were reminders of such 
poignency as could penetrate the crust of insensibility. The 
lengthening Rolls of Honour in the church at home, the obituary 
columns of the daily papers, had not spoken so eloquently as 
did the old, bowed gure of the Cumberland farmer forcing his 
cramped limbs to offices for which he had trained his son. And 
the wooden cross hung in a stone aleove above a wayside spring, 
with the handful of cottage flowers, and the few names engraved 
on either side—that, as one -paused before it, while running 
water made music close by, while summer sunshine kissed the 
harebells and glanced on the grim shoulders of the mountains 
—that, where city memorials had failed, offered a personal 
and a quickening touch. So, as one passed on, mounting by a 
rough, stony track to regions of utter loneliness among those 
brooding, austere piles that mocked the ages, one could get, 
at least, as far as trying to understand. Here there was no 
faintest echo of the guns; no tread of human foot but one’s 
own; no knowledge, it would seem, of agony somewhere in 
the earth; no comfort; no sympathy; but a challenge, never- 
theless, to the spirit of man. Was the aloofness of the moun- 
tains like the seeming aloofness of the Deity ? Did they hold 
some secret of profoundest import to be discovered of him who 
sought in love—such love, for instance, as the young Novrth- 
Countryman would know, who lay on the blazing fields of 
Flanders with the cool and splendid vision of them im his dying 
eyes ? 

* . * * » % 

As one had come here to “forget” the war, so, clearly, if 
one were in any degree touched with agoraphobia, this was the 
place in which to “ forget ” the Peace on the day of celebration. 
A coach full of holiday-makers might come rumbling and rattling 
through the village, and there might be a concertina on board; 
but that was soon away. A flag that had seen better days dis- 
tinguished one of the six cottages as more public-spirited than 
the rest. The shop remained shut. Dinner at the hotel 
was to be half-an-hour earlier than usual, because of “ flares’ 
timed to appear on the mountains at 11 p.m. (The 
of this arrangement did not immediately jump to the eye.) 
But otherwise, it might have been an ordinary day. And when, 
after a long morning walk, we settled down to our sandwiches 
in the solitude of a high mountain pass, the gay tumult of the 
cities belonged to a different world. .. . 

Not a soul had we set eyes on since leaving the township at 
the foot of the pass—with the exception of one lonely figure 2 
little way back, sitting motionless on a boulder by the tumbling 
stream. We had not looked at him closely, but we assumed, 
from his immobility and his air of intense concentration, that 
he was fishing. <A visitor to the neighbourhood, no doubt: 
a native would know that these were not likely waters. 

Our meal finished, we lay back on the beds of rich, yielding 
moss, and lazily watched and listened to the things that, in the 
days of the war, had allured and arrested and repelled us; the 
things that had not mourned with us and did not now rejoice 
with us; the things that had never had their existence threatened, 
but had gone on serenely from the beginning as when God made 
them and said they were very good. The wheeling hawk, the 
careless butterfly, the cotton-grass bending to an air that knew 
no taint, the bubbling brook, the mighty, silent, provocative 
mountains—these, especially—how they seemed to taunt us 
for ever having dreamed that the world would totter ! 

As we started on our homeward way, a discussion arose con- 
cerning one or two distant peaks that were not easy to identify. 
Still disputing, we again caught sight of the solitary figure by 
the stream, and broke off to laugh a little at his patience and 


logic 


optimism. Then, on a nearer view, we saw that he was not 
fishing. Perhaps, after all, he might be a native. We 


approached, with the idea of asking for information. He turned 
his head, and showed a young, pale face, preternaturally lined. 
At his side lay a crutch. His getting here was just another 
of those miracles with whieh maimed soldiers are always con- 
fronting us. But, for a moment, the question failed on our 
lips. The boy, however, had overheard our discussion, and 
with a friendly smile volunteered the name of every mountain 
within view. No doubt as to his being a native of these parts 
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We thanked him, and made our way in silence down to the 
valley. Once we looked back: our friend had, apparently, 
relapsed into his reverie. 

That night, at the appointed hour, splendour flashed forth 
from the mountain-tops: a strange light beat down into the 
slumbering valleys and invaded the deep crevices of the rocks. 
Owls hooted dismally, and the bats came past in scared, resent- 
ful flight. Thus, in the North Country, was marked an epoch 
in the history of the world. It was magnificent; but it was 
artificial. The mountains, in a sense, had spoken: that is 
to say, they had accepted with good-humoured tolerance the 
réle set for them by man. Into one’s mind’s eye darted the 
vision of the cripple up there in the wilds. Somehow, one 
could not but fancy him there still—watching, not the man- 
made fires, but the pale glitter of stars reflected in the tiny pools 
of the upland stream. For him, too, on this Peace night, the 
mountains would be speaking; but surely in another, a more 
intimate, way. For him, spontaneously and gladly, they would 
unbosom themselves of all their secret, as he kept a tryst made 
with them before he went to his peril—as he gave them, 


perhaps, & message of farewell from comrades who had climbed | 


higher, to the everlasting hills. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 








ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 


or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 


IN THE 
[To tHe Enrror 
Sir,—The sun was just peeping over the horizon as the ‘ Nile 
steamed into Port Blair, the chief port of the Andaman 
Islands. The voyage from Burma had taken some thirty- 
six hours. When we left India it was the middle of the 
cold weather, but these islands are too near the equator for the 
difference between summer and winter to be very marked. 
On the left was the main island with its heights covered with 
vegetation of all sorts growing in tropical luxuriance, but almost 
unexplored by the white man and left to the aborigines. On the 
right was the small island on which the Resident and most of the 
Europeans, including the garrison, reside. This island is a huge 
rock, and on it Anglo-Indian life proceeds with unvarying 
monotony. Above us was a blue cloudless sky, below us the 
bluest and clearest sea that it has ever been my fortune to behold, 
and looking over the ship’s side I saw fish of different forms and 
sizes as Clearly as if they had been in the air. 

\fter I had landed the Resident very kindly placed a young 
officer at my disposal, and under his guidance I went round the 
Fort Blair is principally known asa penal scttle- 
ment, and Captain Seymour explained the many advaniages 
the place offered for this purpose, and said: ‘“ During the 
last twenty years only one man has succeeded in escaping from 
the islands, although the great majority of the convicts are 
unguarded and employed in useful work, for which they receive 


sritish colony. 


a small remuneration. 
to be killed, and possibly also eaten, by the Andamanese, pygmies 
who creep at an amazing pace through the bush, which is practi- 
cally impenetrable to other men, and who use arrows steeped in a 
Yo swim is certain death from sharks, and the 
surma in a surreptitiously constructed boat 

are very small indeed.” Captain Seymour went on to explain 
rvants of the European community were 
1en who had been convicted of murder, 


deadly poison. 
chances of getting to ] 
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all men or wi 
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and said, to my surprise: “The murderers are as a rule by 
far the best of the people we get here. You see, a person con- 
victed of murder is always hanged unless there are some very 
extenuating circumstances, and many of these convicts are 
mei who according to their own codes of honour had no alter- 


native but to commit murder, whereas those sent hero for other | 


crimes are pretty ‘ bad hats’ as a rule or they wouldn’t have got 
penal servitude. The children’s ayahs are practically all murder- 
esses. Some of them have murdered their husbands, either in a 
fit of jealousy or because they would not any longer put up with 
ill-treatment ; and these are the lucky ones, for after five years’ 
good behaviour, being unmarried, they are released from con- 
finement and are allowed to marry a convict and to keep house 
for him. For every woman ready for release on these terms 
there are dozens of suitors, and marriage is the only means by 
which a female convict can obtain release from confinement, 
so the wooing is generally quickly done. Tho less fortunate 
Women are those who have murdered their lovers or their 
children. In the latter case this has often been done at their 


husband’s instigation, because the baby was a girl, and as you 
know, Sir, a daughter is an expensive and useless encumbrance 
in the house of a poor Indian.” 

Presently we reached the Andamanese settlement, where about 
a hundred tame aborigines live. They are the lowest type of 
mankind I have ever come across, and as the diseases which 
accompany civilization have infected them, as they do all 
aborigines, they are fast dying out. They are kept and looked 
after by the authorities, and manufacture queer implements 
ahd knick-knacks for sale, but are confined to their own 
settlement, for were they to stray into the interior their untamed 
brothers who live in the jungles would kill them as surely as the 
wild sparrows would kill one which was loosed from a cage. 

Half-an-hour’s pull brought us to another island where con- 
victs unguarded and working under a headman, also a convict, 
were felling trees. Captain Seymour here said to me: “I told 
you just now that some of these murderers were men whom I 
am very sorry for, and I wish you would talk with Abdul Khan 
and hear his story. Come here, Abdul Khan,.the General Sahib 
| wants to hear your case, but don’t buoy yourself up with hopes 
that he can help you, for to do so is out of his power.” 

Abdul Khan, a tall Pathan, lithe as a cat, with brown hair and 
blue eyes, salaamed as he came towards the trunk on which 1 was 
seated, and said: ‘* Long have I wished for the opportunity of 
telling my story to a high officer who will perhaps be able to 
represent my case to the War Lord at Simla, who may deignto 





A man escaping into the interior is sure | 


speak to his brother the County Lord [Viceroy] about me. 
| I was judged by civilians who were honourable gentlemen, but 
I am a fighting man as my ancestors have been for countiess 
generations, and I only look on men of the sword as my peers, 
and it is by such that I want to be judged. It was only a few 
hundreds of yards on the wrong side of the fronticr, and if I 
hadn’t killed him he would have killed me. Is this a crime for 
which I, a man who can climb the hills as fast as an ibex, who 
has never killed a man unnecessarily, who loves the snows of my 
native land, and to whom freedom means as much as it does 
to the wild hawk, should be couped in this cursed place and made 
to work alongside low, cowardly Bengalis, who, in spite of the 
fact that they have tried to murder the Sahiblog’s women and 
children, and that not one of their base race has ever died in 
your country’s service, have received shorter terms of imprison- 
ment than I have? All my prayer is, Sahib, that, if I may not 
be released, I may at all events be allowed to join a regiment, 
and so have the chance of either dying like a man or of obtaining 
a pardon for having offended the Government by shooting a 
man who had strayed into British territory.” 





You haven't told 
wr 


“ But what is your story, Abdul Khan ? 
me where you come from, and have only hinted at the crime 
which you have been convicted. If you like to teli me your caso 
I will listen to it carefully, though it is not at all likely that I can 


? 


help you.’ 
} “Well, Sahib, it is at all events more pleasant to talk to a 


sympathetic listener like Your Highness than to watch those 
| bunglers felling trees, and so if I have your permission [ will 


sit down and tell my tale from the beginning. 1 am a Zakha 
Khel. 
my elder brother, Hassain Khan, hax 


My father had two sons, of whom I was the younger: 


1a piece of ground which 


he cultivated,and had a wife called Gulabi, a woman renowned 
for her beauty. She was a Durani, and of one of the Royal 
houses of Afghanistan. As the Sahib knows, there are five 





Royal houses, and the Amir is sometimes a member of one and 
sometimes of another, and the first duty of a new Amir on 
but 


to 


ascending the throne is to put to death all possible rivals; 
women are not of much account in such matters. 
say that Gulabi was very beautiful; but leb her name be for ever 
accursed, for it is on account of her that I am now pining here, 
There were two brothers, Mir Wazir Ali Khan and Mir Mahomed 
Khan, who lived close together aud not far from my brother, 
Hassain Khan. As is implied by their names, they claimed to be 
descended from the Prophet. It so chanced that Mir Wazir 
Ali Khan, the elder of the two, on more than one occasion saw 
Gulabi drawing water, and the fire of love entered his heart. 
My brother had to go to Hindustan on business, and was away for 
five months. On his return he found that Gulabi had gone, 
and was living with Mir Wazir Ali Khan in his tower. My 
brother was able to purchase a rifle, but it was only a Snider, 
which, as Your Highness knows, is a very inferior weapon, 
kicks like a mule, and is very hard to shoot straight with; butit 
was the best he could get. He lay in wait outside Mir Wazir 
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Ali Khan’s tower, but got no chance until one morning he espied 
him coming home. There is a piece of open ground about a mile 
away, and over this he saw his enemy coming, carrying a long 
bundle in his arms. My brother was also in the open when he 
first saw him, but he was not certain whether he had himself 
been seen. Mir Wazir Ali Khan, however, walked to a big rock 
on the flat ground and sat down behind it, as if he intended to 
pray at the hour of the rising sun. My brother stalked round it 
and opened fire at his enemy’s head at about five hundred yards. 
It then became evident that the bundle the latter was carrying 
contained a Martini-Henry, and after exchanging half-a-dozen 
rounds, my brother was shot through the head. The blood was 
now on me, 

“T was at Agra when I heard the news, which was told me by a 
man of my tribe who lives in a neighbouring valley. According 
to our unwritten laws, I could not again hold up my head in my 
own country as an honourable man until I had revenged my 
brother and killed Mir Wazir Ali Khan, and, moreover, I could 
not live in any sort of safety until his brother, Mir Mahomed 
Khan, was also disposed of. The only alternative was to live as 
an exile in India, but this dishonourable course did not appeal to 
me. It was essential that, in order to do my business with any 
chance of success, I should be well armed and should obtain 
a Lee-Metford rifle. With such a weapon the chances would be 
all in my favour against Mir Wazir Ali Khan’s Martini-Henry 
rifle. Although the price of a Lee-Metford if a Sahib wants to 
buy one is only about 32 rupees, the price of such a weapon 
across the frontier was 1,200 rupees, and this [ had not got. *I 
know that Your Highness will sympathize with me, and will not 
bring anything up against me which I tell in confidence, and it 
may interest you to know how I got the rifle. The obtaining of 
it meant to me more than life; it meant my honour. In the 
Agra Bazaar I bought fifty cartridges at a rupee each, and then 
went to Peshawar. It was the time of the year when the winter is 
ending that I got there and made friends with some of the 
Bhistis [water-carriers] of the soldiers of a British regiment. 
These were men who did not come from England but from 
some other place close by—I think it is called Irlande—and the 
Bhisti told me that on the day of their great saint they all got 
drunk, and that this would be a good day to get a rifle. I gave 
the Bhisti the last fifty rupees I had and he kept me informed. 
He showed me how the rifles were secured to the poles in the 
tents, and the best way of unfastening them. I waited until 
past midnight, crawled into a tent, and disengaged three 
rifles from the rack; but although I could have taken them all 
I only carried one away. I am not a thief, Your Highness, 
and the money for which I could have sold them was not my 
odject, but my honour was at stake, and in order to retricve 
that L was willing to steal a rifle, and rifle-stealing is after all a 
man’s game. A sentry had three shots at me as [ went out of 
camp, and a buckshot hit me in the calf of the leg. A hue and 
ery was raised, but the little wound did not stop me, and I'm a 
hard man to catch on the hills. By dawn I was over the 
frontier. 

I did all I could to avoid places and persons I knew, but 
quietly purchased a fortnight’s provisions and made my way to 
Mir Wazir Ali Khan’s tower. In order to avoid notice I did not 
go by the direct route. I hoped that my enemy would know 
nothing about my return and would fall an easy prey. I reached 
my destination on a moonlight night, and before dawn had taken 
up my position on some high ground about six hundred yards 
from the tower. I had no opportunity of taking sighting shots 
with my rifle, and I knew that he would know the distance of 
surrounding marks to a yard; but with a Lee-Metford the exact 
distance is not so important as with a Martini, and had I fired 
to check distances he would have been alarmed and have been 
on the qui vive. At the break of day the false Gulabi, the cause 
of all this mischief, came out, but she was not game worthy of 
my first round. I waited expecting my enemy to come, but there 
was no sign of him, although I had received positive information 
that he was living in his tower. The sun moved high into the 
heavens, and still he did not come. Three days I watched 
through two big rocks and a bush, but there was no Mir Wazir 
Ali Khan; but early one morning, before it was light enough 
to draw a bead with my rifle, I thought I saw him entering the 
tower. Somebody must have recognized me and given him 
warning. 

“ Other tactics had to be adopted. 
further from his tower there is a peak, and to this I went. 


Three hundred yards 
Nine 


Lundred vards is a long range for good deadly shooting with a 





Martini, and I stood up and showed myself, shouting: ‘ Mi; 
Wazir Ali Khan should put on woman’s pyjamas, for though he 
can betray a fickle wench he fears to leave his tower when a 
man is about.’ I had not long to wait before a bullet pinged 
against a rock close to me; this was followed by another and 
another. At the third I fell, but unhurt. I had previously 
arranged my pugaree and coat so that they would look like the 
corpse of a man, and myself crawled by a concealed way to 
slightly more advantageous ground. Here I waited for several 
hours. At last Mir Wazir Ali Khan cams towards me. He had, 
on leaving his tower, to come two hundred yards over the open. 
I waited until he was half-way across. My first shot was short ; 
he rushed back, but my second had him, and I filled him up with 
more. Gulabi saw what had happened, and a few minutes later 
I heard a thud—she was lying at the bottom of the tower with 
an Afghan knife through her heart. She was the cause of all 
this evil, but she was a Durani and had courage. 

* On the morning on which this occurred I had seen a boy come 
to the tower and shortly afterwards depart, and on my enemy's 
body I found a letter, evideritly brought by this boy from his 
brother, telling him where he was. No time was to be lost. [ 
had either to kill Mir Mahomed Khan or he would kill me, for 
the blood was on him now, and I knew he was no coward. If 
I were to succeed, there was no one else to take up the feud on 
his behalf, and I should be safe. I made tracks as quickly as 
I could to Shahpur, the village from which Mir Mahomed Khan 
had written, and on the way passed the boy I had seen in the 
morning. It was a race, for the boy had probably heard the 
shooting and drawn his own conclusions, and if Mir Mahomed 
Khan was aware of what had happened my task would be 
immensely complicated. I knew that Shahpur was close 
to the border-line, but I did not know exactly where this ran. 
It was the afternoon of the second day when I took up a com- 
manding position just beyond the village. I had not waited 
half-an-hour before I saw my man. I drew a bead on him and 
the rifle went off. He fell dead, and the cursed race of the father 
of Mir Wazir Ali Khan was extirpated. I went to Shahpur as a 
man who could again smoke the hookah with honourable men. 

“The next day the frontier police arrested me. They did not 
get my rifle, nor was I charged with stealing it. I was tried 
and convicted for murder because it was in British territory that 
this cursed fellow fell. In another two hundred yards he would 
have been over the border and nothing would have been said. 
Is this a crime for which it is just to commit me to this purgatory ? 
A great Sahib who remains a man of honour cannot consider 
that I committed a grave fault. How is it that these political 
agitators can stir up sedition and commit dastardly murders, 
and be very much more leniently treated than are we whose 
crimes are the crimes of men? Is it true, as I have heard, that a 
new sort of Sahib now governs India, and that the great Lord 
Sahib takes advice from those who do not know the country, 
and who think that by this lenient treatment to Bengalis and 
Mahrattas and by giving them authority they please the rest of 
India, whereas no power on earth would induce the men of the 
North to submis to their rule? The Sahib has heard my story, 
and I will notdetain him longer ; but I pray that the Lord Sahib 
when he hears the truth will grant me my releace.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &2., T. D. PILCHER, 


EDITOR. 








LETTERS TO THE 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

THE BRITISH MONROE DOCTRINE. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecraTor.’’] 

Smr,—After reading your editorial ‘The British 
Doctrine” in the Spectator for June 28th, I cannot 
refrain from writing to you to express what seems to be the 
feeling of every decent American I know or meet. I believe 
ninety per cent. of us were as much disgusted as the writer at 
the hoodlum banners and placards carried down Fifth Avenue 
in a recent Hibernian parade; and the smile of amusement 
with which a few years ago we would have greeted this latest 
characteristic exhibition has altered toquite a different emotion: 
surely a man’s memory must be short not to recall that this 
same group of Irishmen deliberately arrayed themselves with 
the enemies of the whole civilized world at the greatest crisis 
that world had known. And now they come begging for money, 
and using the political cowardice of those Congressmen who 
fear the Irish vote, with an appeal for “ liberty” as a moral 
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casita 
issue! Quite beyond the fact that we all realize this whole 
Irish question is as completely a concern of Great Britain’s as 
pur own negro question is our concern—if we did have to say 
anvthing in the matter, we'd feel that Sinn Feiners’ true 
leserts would be a removal to Heligoland under the beneficent 
Kultur of their German allies. Herr Ebert recently announced 
that Germany die because it still had “ ethical 
treasures to bestow’: lIct them be bestowed on these noble 
patriots who did their small best to seuttle the ship in the 
gale.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry W. Lanier. 
The Players, 16 Gramercy Park, New York City, July 15th. 
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IRISH PROPOSAL OF THE “ TIMES.” 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

sm—You have often published letters from me on an Irish 
settlement. If you refer to previous numbers of the Spectator 
you will find that the chief suggestion of the Times on this 
subject is simply a rehash of the plan over and over again 
suggested in your columns by the writer. I disapproved of the 
suggested omission of the Six Counties for innumerable reasons. 
I approved, however, of the omission of the whole of Ulster, 
and that it should be given the choice either of remaining as 
it is, attached to Great Britain, or becoming a separate Irish 
State, governed by its own Parliament and ready to coalesce 
in an all-Ireland Parliament as soon as the Parliament for the 
other three Provinces had proved its efficiency and good faith. 

I suggested also that the two Parliaments might be joined in a 
mmon Senate, thus ensuring equal legislative treatment 
while leaving to each Legislature the control of its own Execu. 
tive. This seems to me more immediately effective than the 
Times plan, which seems to favour an all-Ireland Parliament 
almost immediately, which undoubtedly would be resisted by 
Ulster. In the condition of Ireland no plan could 
possibly be effectively worked. The immense majority of the 
people are madly Republican, and disloyal to the 
British Empire and their own most vital interests. The other 
day in Dublin I attended a debate in the Abbey Theatre at 
which Sir Horace Plunkett elaborated his Dominion ideas. I 
was so horrified with the scandalous remarks of the Republican 
speaker, his Bolshevik tendencies and cruel remarks about the 
British Empire, sailors and soldiers, and the absolute 
folly of his economic doctrines, that I found it impossible to 
remain silent and gave vent to the enclesed speech, which 
explains itself, and which I hope you will find room for in the 
Spectator, always the true and generous friend of Ireland and 
Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Omagh. 

{We are sorry not to be able to find room for the speech, but 
we are grateful to Dr. Thompson for his generous indignation. 
If only all Irish Nationalists could, or would, reason as he 
does a settlement would be possible.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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A VOICE FROM ULSTER. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
Sir,—A thousand thanks for the manner in whic you continue 
to stand up for Ulster. The Sinn Feiners will never agree to 
try to win Ulster in any of the ways you name. After living 
amongst them and their Fenian forbears for forty-seven years, 
I am satisfied that they would rather rob and persecute us out 
Two things they can’t and won't forgive—our 
Both are felt as a standing reproach 
to them, and they would make short work of both of them if 
they had the power. I fear you have not read what “The 
O'Mahony ” said in the Daily Mail a few months ago. He said 
that it was not the real Irish, but the Anglo-Irish—the Dillons, 
Devlins, &e.—who are at the bottom of all the trouble, and it 
you think it over yeu will see that he is right. When the 
Scots came over, 200 or 300 years ago, their clergy came with 
them and kept them true to the Empire; but when the English 
came to Leinster their clergy neglected them, and so they had 
no one but the priest to marry them and baptize their children, 
and so they lapsed, and the Italian Mission, as the Vatican 
calls the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, got them all. 
Like all perverts, they are more zealous than those whom they 
joined. There is now only a small fringe of Celts about the 
West, and they grind their corn as our forefathers did in Pales- 
tine 2,000 years ago, and the boys wear petticoats until they 
are twelve years of age. The enclosed pamphlet may he of use 
to you. The rates in Cork have now gone up to 16s., Sligo 16s., 
Dublin, &c., about the same, while Belfast’s rate, after five 
Years of war, is only 7s. 1d. Now, the first thing an Irish 
Parliament would do would be to equalize the rates. There is 
nothing more certain than that. Belfast’s rate of pauperism 


of the country. 
industry and our religion. 


is now down to 68, and it is chiefly in the Sinn Fein district. 
~I am, Sir, &c., 
32 Lincoln Arenue, Belfast. 


S. Witsoy. 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE RIGHT TO STRIKF. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir;--Some form of nationalization (though on every ground 
I should deeply deplore it) of mines, railways, and transport 
agencies may perhaps be considered the only way out of our 
present difficulties. But we shall certainly forfeit all the 
economic advantages of the system of private ownership, with- 
out any compensating political or social gain, if the monstrous 
position is maintained that the workers should retain, even 
when the State is their employer, the right to strike. Work- 
men in nationalized industries would be Civil Servants, and as 
such would be granted a generous wage, security of tenure, and 
pension on retirement; but they would of course have to sur- 
render the claim to oppose the Government in concerted action. 
The strike is essentially a weapon (though a very bad one) for 
use between private employers and private 
cannot be wielded against the State, unless the State becomes 
the abject slave of its own In such a 
nationalization is the merest camouflage for conferring upon 
powerful vested interests and certain well-organized classes 
complete control over the rest of the community. The State 
simply becomes a colossal sponge of unlimited squeezability. 
We have already under the régime of Mr. Lloyd George got 
perilously near to that position, and for some time, in its 
dealings with Labour, the Government has prolonged a 
harassed existence by the easy yet ruinous policy of con- 
tinually selling every successive pass it has occupied. 

Now perhaps all this is unavoidable. Perhaps it is inevitable 
that, in every class of life, when men have power, they will use 
it, and that strong associations of workers will assert their rights 
against the whole bedy of the people as vigorously as landlords 
and “capitalists ”’ in the past. Then, I submit, it would be 
better to recognize the fact openly, to give up with what grace 
we can those democratic ideals for which we have supposed 
ourselves to be fighting, to place definitely in political office 
those who wield the actual power, and to sweep away all the 
outworn Constitutional machinery of Cabinets, Secretaries of 
State, Parliament, and Electorate. They will be henceforward 
mere débris of the old system, atrophied organs of the historic 
State, interesting but useless relics of what our Constitution 
once was. The place of Parliament must he taken by Delegates 
of Trade Unions manipulating card votes. The Cabinet must 
be superseded by a supreme Executive Council consisting of 
the leaders of the “Triple Alliance,” a triumvirate with 
supreme powers based upon that “ force” which many political 
philosophers have held to be the true foundation of the State. 
Kesponsibility should go with power. That power, through the 
the Labour 
already; but as long as the cumbrous apparatus of our tradi- 
tional Constitution blocks the way, they can only realize their 
will by methods of violence which threaten with ruin the whole 
organization of society. If we do not mean to fight 
sinister menace to our national life, then at least let 
away with the mi-xerable shams and perilous subterfuges of the 
present hour.—I am, Sir, &c., P, I. Roseris. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 
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“THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY.” 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have Jately had occasion to re-read a beok of which I 
hope it is not too cynical to say that, in my opinion, had it 
not been written by a Duke, it would have sunk deeply into the 
national mind and have singularly enriched it. The book is 
The Unseen Foundations of Society, by the eighth Duke of 
Argyll (published by Mr. Murray, 1893). Its arguments are so 
shrewdly applicable to our present deplorable condition of 
labour unrest that I cannot too strongly advise every one now 
in our public and industrial life to read it carefully and 
master its contents. May I venture to ask you for space to 
support this assertion ? 

The Duke is discussing the oft-«lebated theory of the Wages 
Fund in any great industrial community. He points out with 
singular clearness and sagacity how many tributary streams 
are vitally necessary in maintaining the volume of this great 
river, but how often these are “ neglected elements,”’ indeed 
almost forgotten because not always prominently visible to the 
national eye. These tributary streams are all the inventive 
genius, energy, far-sighted calculations, and commercial enter- 
prise latent in the best brains in the land. Yet the play of 
these—indeed, their very existence at all in active form at any 
given time—depends primarily on perfect freedom of individual 
action, on a state of security and continuity in national life 
which are vitally necessary to give a field for the creations of 
the one and the operations of the other. This is, I think, of the 
utmost importance for us all to remember, and in particular 
is it also a word of kindly warning to the wage-earning classes, 
in these days when manual labour is too easily misled by un- 
scrupulous and possibly ignorant agitators into believing that 
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all wealth and its production depend on it, and it alone. The 
Duke, speaking (chap. xv., pp. 469 and on) of the happy con- 
ditions of a commonwealth where supply and demand increase 
with increasing population, says :— 


“This state of favourable equilibrium in a continuing in- 
crease of numbers depends on the most delicate of all adjust- 
ments, which ere as sensitive as they are invisible. In par- 
ticular and at the root of all it depends on the most perfect 
freedom of movement in the individual mind, together with the 
greatest attainable certainty and security in the data of its 
calculations. .. . Everything which injuriously affects this .. . 
strikes direetly al the true Wages Fund of the whole world, 
and what is above all things to be remembered is that almost 
all such influences work for the most part in the dark. It 
produces its disastrous effects silently, secretly, and often 
entirely undetected. It is in the light of these considerations 
that the wage-earning classes must weigh with great care the 
indirect and unforeseen effeets of those combinations amongst 
themselves which are intended to force up higher remuneration 
for their share in work which they themselves contribute.” 


The Duke adds further on: 

“There can be no question as to the right they have to form 
combinations for that purpose. ... They have a clear right to 
reckon on the indispensability of their services... but they 
must also reekon on the alternative which is involved in this 
connection. ... It is true they are necessary to Production, but 
it is also true that Production is still more necessary to them; 
and in Production they are not the primary buat only secondary 
factor ... and behind the veil of things—in the region of the 
unseen [the Duke warns them]... there may be an insuper- 
able influence at work which will seriously diminish the only 
fund from which all wages come... or may extinguish it 
altogether.” 

The Duke, dealing elsewhere with the disastrous results which 
followed in France the tyranny and short-sighted despotism 
of the mediaeval Trade Guilds, which throtiled all trade and 
reduced the country to destitution and misery, says :— 


“It may well happen, when we come to think of it, that 
voluntary combinations like Trade Unions operating in this 
particular direction may grow to be even more mischievous to 
industry than the eld privileged guilds and brotherhoods of 
the Middle Ages the disastrous effects of which the great 
Minister Turgot showed in his masterly indictment contained 
in the Royal Edict abolishing that policy.” 


Surely when as, alas! we are doing to-day, the 
lisasters threatening our industries from the unpatrietic and 
reckless policy of some of the great confederations of labour 


now existing, these words of the Duke are almost prophetic in 


we 


see, 


their wisdom and warning. 


extracts from this volume I dare not 
juad your valuable space. But 1 venture to hope that you will 
consider those I have quoted sufficient for my purpose to-day, 


as I said above, most strongly to urge on all those 


Now, Sir, with more 


which is, 
who can and will spare the time to seek for themselves in the 
poses of this book, written by so eminent and clear-minded a 





statesman, all that is here necessarily left unsaid. I can 

assure any one who will do so that his time will net be wasted. 

—I am, Sir, &., Ceci. ASHLEY 
THE UNITED STATES AND OURSLLVES. 


fo tre Eprrox or Tre “ Specrator.’’) 


Sin,—-The Spectator of June Mth reached your readers in this 
few days ago. On p. 753 is a most enlightening 
«l The United and * This 


74 contains the following passages: 


country a 


icle entith Ourselves. 


p. 
“If an Englishman went on to express more of his secret 
thoughts, he might tell his American friends that misgiving 
has been caused here by the report that the United State 
Government contemplate keeping ail the important German 
hips which happened to be interned in American ports before 
America came into the war. Our plain man asks why Great 
Britain should not be recouped in proportion to her terrible 
shipping losses, which exceed by something like four times the 
losses of all the other Allies put together.” 


States 


article on 


Something lil 


this 


se the same thought has occurred to plain men 
And | thought that an expression in 
harmony your thought, which was penned here more 
than two years ago, might be of interest. I am accordingly 
clipping which | speaks 


in country also. 


} 


with 


enclosing a hope tor 


itself. 


hews papel 


The same practice as that alluded to in the article as obtain- 
ing in our Probate procedure also exists in Bankruptcy prac- 
although the Federal Bankruptcy Act has almost entirely 
dene away with Bankruptcy cases in the Courts of our several 
States. 

The a 
to the 
pe Oi i one 


tice, 


nalogy between the international situation with respect 
nterned ships and that of a bankrupt or a deceased 
of our States ix not so far-fetched, since the 





a 
States are for some purposes spoken of as Sovereign States,— 
I am, Sir, &., Waurer J. Lapp, 
908 Union Trust Building, Providence, R.I., July 16th. 


“Snarmna wits Orner Nations Internep Gerwan Snuips, 
[To tae Eprror or tHe ‘ SunpDAy JouRNAL.’] 


contains 
regarding 
Section 42 


The General Laws of Rhode Island, chapter 312, 
a good deal of sound equity as between man and man, 
the disposition of the estate of a person deceased. 
begins by saying: 

‘If such person dies insolvent, his estate found in thig 
State shall, as far as practicable, be so disposed of that al] 
his creditors here and elsewhere may receive each an equal 
share in proportion to their respective debts.’ And a few 
lines further down in the section occurs the direction—‘ V* ** 
without preferring any one species of debt to another.’ 

The substance of the above provisions of our probate law 
flashed into my mind yesterday morning when reading the 
information that Senator Lodge lends the weight of his name 
to the proposal that we dispose of Germany’s interned shipping 
as we please. Would it not be better manners to let the other 
creditors of Germany have a chance to prove their claims too? 
They may be our allies before many hours. The dividend 
might not be large, to be sure; but such a moiety would be 
equity and good conscience. Moreover, until this war began 
the United States (I am under the impression) was obliged 
to do her share toward making private-owned sea-going pro- 
perty as inviolate from capture and confiscation as private 
property on land is now supposed to be by a belligerent. There 
are many men still living who can remember the unfavourable 
remarks when the seizing of Northern-owned property in the 
Seuth was ‘ put over’ by the Confederate Government. These 
ships that we ought to appropriate in some way or other are 
private-owned property in Germany; and if we force these 
German ship owners to pay their Government’s debts, oughe 
we not to give other creditors ‘a square deal’ ? W. J. 

Providence, April 5th, 1917.” 

—The Providence Sunday Journal, April 8th, 1917. 





COAL CARBONIZATION. 
{To tHe Epvitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sizr,—Your “ News of the Week” in the issue of July 26th 








contains a reference to some opinions expressed by a write: 
in the Times as to the relative merits of carbonization 
by the high- and low-temperature methods, and quote 
the “‘wastefulness of the high-temperature process by 
which coke is produced”—an opinion which receives 
your personal imprimatur. Coke is, of course, pro- 
duced in both processes, and it is only possible to 
judge their relative efficiencies when the primary object 

carbonization is known. The gas retort has reac hed an 


advanced stage of development and efficiency for carbonization 
at lugh temperatures, and when considering the question of 
coal conservation a vast amount of experience and reliable 
data are available on which to base the economic possibilities 
of this process. So slight is the experience and so meagre the 
data relating to low-temperature carbonization that the Govern- 
ment have appointed a Fuel Research Board which has had to 
erect and equip a special Fuel Research Station to determine 
whether an eefiomical and efficient apparatus can be devised 
for the purpose, and if so, whether the products obtained are o! 
a collective value greater than that of the original coal plus the 


cost of carbonization and handling. In the circumstances, t 
describe the one well-established system of carbonization as 
wasteful would appear to be, at least, premature.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. J. Sern, Secretary. 


National Gas Council of Great Britain and Ireland, 
329 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





A DEPUTATION TO THE MINERS 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sirk,—Might it not help to bring home to the miners the dangers 
and possible ruin caused by their action if deputations from 


the cotton-spinners, iron and steel men, and others thrown ou 
of work could explain to them the misery brought upon thei! 





fellow-countrymen and their families by the strike °—I a1 
Sir, &c., Outi. 
rE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Your correspondent “‘ Australian Soldier ’’ is right in in- 


sisting that active work is essential to stimulate public interest 
in the League of Nations. We are, however, glad to assure him 
that more is being done than he is aware of. The 
Nations Union has undertaken just such steps as he proposes. 
After the meeting of June 13th the work of forming branch 
societies of the Union made rapid progress, over ninety such 
branches having now been constituted in London and the pro- 
vinces. On Peace Day publie in support the 
League were organized by many of these centres. During this 
month arrangements have been made for a series of meetings 


League of 


meetings of 
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in seaside resorts all round England. For our October cam- 
paign the inaugural meeting will be held at the Guildhall, 
under chairmanship of the Lord Mayor. In addition, every 
efiort has been made, through the Journal of the Union and 
by the distribution of leaflets, to give publicity to the utterances 
of British and Allied statesmen on the subject of the League. 
Your correspondent’s impression as to the inaction of the 
clergy is, we are glad to say, unfounded. During the last six 
months sermons and addresses in support of the League have 
been delivered from thousands of pulpits and platforms, while 
some 1,500 clergy of all denominations have become active 
workers in our Union. 

If your correspondent will communicate with us, we shall be 
happy to give him further details; méanwhile we would point 
out that the most effectual way in which he and others can 
assist in the League movement is by enrolling themselves in 
I am, Sir, &c., 

H, F. 'l, Fisuer, Lt.-Col., General Secretary. 
Leaque of Nations Union, 22 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 


our Union.— 





RENAN AS PROPHET. 
[To tHe Epiror or re “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—It is surely impossible to deny to M. Renan something of 
the réle of a prophet—the man who could write in the dark 
days of 1871 such words as he used in his letter to Strauss :— 

“Apre et orgueilleuse est cette vertu germanique, qui nous 
punit, comme Prométhée, denos téméraires essais, de notre folle 
philanthropie. Mais nous pouvons dire avec le grand vaincu: 
‘Jupiter, malgré tout son orgueil, ferait bien d’étre humble. 
Maintenant puisqu’il est vainqueur, qu’il tréne a son aise, se 
fiant au bruit de son tonnerre, et secouant dans sa main son 
dard au soufile de feu. ‘Tout cela ne le préservera pas un 
jour de tomber ignominieusement d’une chute horrible. Je le 
vois so créer lui-méme son ennemi, monstre trés difficile a 
combattre, qui trouvera une flamme supérieure & la foudre, 
un bruit supérieur au tonnerre. Vaincu alors, il comprendra 
par son expérience combien il est différent de regner ou 
servir.’ ” 
The quotation is from the speech of Prometheus in the play of 
Aeschylus.—I am, Sir, &c., R. A. ALuison. 

Scaleby Hall, Carlisle. 





GUESSING OR PROPHESYING ? 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
sin,—No doubt in all the ages there have been predictions of 
the kind that Mr. Gifford mentions, and some of them are 
very curious and interesting. Seneca, for instance, is said to 
have foretold the discovery of America: Rousseau owed much 
of his popularity to the fact that he was supposed to have 
predicted the coming of Seven years before the 
birth of the great conqueror, yielding perhaps to his predilec- 
tion for small States, he said: “I have a presentiment that 
that little island [Corsica] will astonish Europe.” Mme. de 
Krudener, too, owed her influence with the Tsar Alexander to 
her predictions concerning the fall of Napoleon. She foretold 
his return from Elba, and the fresh effusion of blood that 
would follow it; three years before Waterloo she predicted 
his ruin and the dawn of a new era of happiness and peace 
under Alexander. Finally, Ovid, Horace, Propertius, Firdusi, 
Dante, Heine—all predicted for themselves an immortality of 
fame. And yet no one calls them prophets. 

A prophet is something different from the lucky guesser of 
whom we all have had experience. No one would couple any 
of the above-mentioned names with Savonarola, for instance, or 
with any of the Hebrew seers. A prophet in the true sense cf 
the word must be one who speaks or claims to speak under 
Divine influence; there must be something abnormal about him 


Napoleon. 


—visions, trances, ecstasies. 

In one respect Mr. Gifford is unfortunate in his choice. If 
Heine said that Germany “ had no future” he was talking 
nonsense. When Heine lived Germany had before her a very 
great and remarkable future, and that future realized. 
No doubt her greatness was ephemeral, but so is everything 
in this world. ‘There is much to be said for the view that 
nations are like driftwood on the sea of destiny, now half- 
drowned in a trough between the billows, now poised trium- 
phant on the crest of an advancing wave. Besides, Germany 
will rise again, perhaps net soon, perhaps not in a political 
sense, but some day or other her seventy million inhabitants 
will play a conspicuous part, whether for good or evil, in the 
history of mankind. If this should happen I put forth no 
claim to be considered as a prophet.—I am, Sir, &c., 

South Kensington. 1. Percy Armsrrona. 


she 





SIk HENRY WILSON. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sim,—A few days ago at the House Commons 
eminent persons spent some time in congratulating themselves 
en the way in which they had won the war. It was a happy 


of various 





gathering arranged apparently by Lord Duncannon, politician 
and soldier, in honour of Sir Henry Wilson, our modest 
C.1.G.S., who has been created Fielki-Marshal before Sir 
Herbert Plumer or any of our Commanders in the field, pre- 
sumably because in January, 1918, he, like almost every other 
soldier, realized the obvious and foresaw a great German 
offensive movement on the Western Front. I wonder whether 
it occurred to any one of that distinguished company that it 
was rather odd that, if the C.I.G.S. anticipated this over- 
whelming attack and knew exactly where it was coming, he 
should have agreed to our taking over so much of the 
threatened part of the line from the French, without at any 
rate sending out reinforcements from England to Sir Douglas 
Haig before, instead of after, the Germans had struck their 


blow. But this is past history: the point for us to remember 
to-day is that Sir Henry Wilson is still the military 
adviser of the Government end is the military authority 


se 


responsible fer our “ side-show ” in Northern Russia. If that 
expedition were necessary, the people of this country will be 
interested to know why insufficient troops were sent te ensure 
the safety of General Ironside’s position without friendly 
tussian support; why the strength and efficiency of the Bolshe- 
vik Army were so much underrated; and why the Secretary of 
State for War, instead of publishing to the world in general 
that we intended to withdraw from Russia in the autumn, had 


| not the courage to explain frankly to the House of Common: 


de | 





the country the dangerous situation of our Army in 
Russia. The truth of the matter is that our General Staff and 
our politicians banked on the success of Koltchak and gambled 
on a very uncertain quantity. 

If the worst should happen and the humiliating catastrophe 
1885 be repeated, it to me that our néw Field- 


and 


of seems 





Marshal, who appears to have so large an influence upon ou! 
politicians, must be considered largely to blame.—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. 
THE EX-KAISER. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—At the present time there seems to be no law, inter- 
national or other, in existence which renders the action of a 


Sovereign in entering upon war against another State, unde 
circumstances however little justifiable, punishable as a crime. 
The idea of such criminal liability is new. There is no prece- 
dent. So that, if the ex-Kaiser is to be tried, the first thing 
to be done is to make a law for the purpose. But it is a 
principle of English:law, founded upon a perception of natural 
justice, that an offence cannot be made criminal by ez post 
facto legislation (Nunquam erescit ex post facto praeteriti 
delicti aestimatio). In the face of this how can this country 
justify participation in the proposed preceedings ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., George J. Norevrt. 

Park Road, Ipswich. 

{The Kaiser ought to be tried, as 
German armies, for breaches the rules of 
these rules are strictly only but 
definitely made laws by the Geneva and Hague 


Ep. Spectator.] 


supreme commander of the 
war, A few 
xt have been 
Conventions. 


ot u! 


custonis, mn 


PEACE FOR THE ANIMALS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specraron.’’) 
Sin,—Peace rejoicings are over. We have expressed our grali- 
tude to the thousands of men and women whose -elf-sacrificing 
Now, what of all the animals—the 


labours won peace for us. 


horses, mules, dogs, pigeons, and many others—who cen 
tributed to the final victory ¥ So far the animals have beeen 
forgotten, yet without them we could not have reached th 


final goal. There were times in the war when motors, aero 





planes, tanks, and other man-made machines were useless, and 
but for the pack-horses and mules our guns would have lacked 
ammunition and our troops in the front lines their food I 
would suggest that the self-sacrifice and labour of (he animal! 
who helped us to win the war should b whized by greate 


] We 


sat home. 





care and more humane treatment of the animal 

should unite in trying to secure for the animals improved 
conditions generally, and bettes protection from those who, 
from carelessness, ignorance, or sheer brutality, ill-treat 
them. I would appeal to those war workers whose period ot 
service is finished to play their part in another war—(he great 





campaign against cruelty to animals which the R.S.P.C.A. is 
ever waging. Every one can do something, either by giving of 
working, with the object of making the country « better pla 

for animals than it ever has been, and | would ask all w! 

are anxious to take part in this work to make use of the 
organization of the R.S.P.C.A., full particulars ef which I 
shall be pleased to send to any one interested in animals.—1 


am, Sir, &c., 
Epywagp G. Famuoime, Captain, Chief decretary. 


BS.P.C.A., 5 Jermyn Street, SW. 1. 
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THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
(To rus Eprror or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 


Sie,—My authority for stating that Longfellow wrote thie 
beautiful additional verse for our National Anthem is Mr. 
Theodore P. Brocklehurst. In a letter to the Times, I am 


sorry to say I do not remember the date, he tells how he met 
a daughter of Longfellow’s at Mr. James Kitson’s house, and 
that she said her father had written the verse. But I was 
wreng in saying the verse was written in 1880; it was then the 
meeting took place. She said Dean Stanley had approached 
Tennyson in the matter as Poet Laureate, but he was not 
rspired te take it up, and suggested Longfellow, who at once 
wrete the verse.—-I am, Sir, &e.. A@xes GARpNER KINc. 
Hertwell, Wroxham. 





MARK TWAIN AND BROWNING. 
(To THe Eprror cr THE “ Specrator.”’) 
Does it really matter whether or not Mark Twain was 
aware of the Johnson story (Boswell, Temple Edition, Vol. 1V., 
p. 37) to which Mr. Bayne alludes in the Spectator of 
August 2nd? It would be difficult to establish a claim of 
“originality,” even for Johnson, in this play of humour. 
History shows that a “ new ” idea has often arisen in different 
minds without any direct communication between them, and, 
further, that no productive idea arises in any mind without 
an enalogue and earlier preparation in countless other minds. 
The scrutiny of a claim to originality, in a strict use of the 
term, drives us back to the common mind of man. Mind is 
a social product. Genius is “allied to madness” when it is 
self-centred and peculiar.—I am, Sir, &e., T. F. Huspanp. 
National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


Sir, 





ADOPTION: NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “‘ Srectator.’’] 

S:in,—The appeal which Miss Josephine Plows-Day makes in 
yeur issue of July 26th hardly disgloses the fact to an 
uninitiated reader that the National Adoption Society seeks to 
relieve unmarried mothers of the inconvenience and burden of 
the so-called “ unwanted children,” by placing them ‘fin homes 
in this island and across the seas.’ As a worker for more 
than thirty years amongst women and girls in preventive and 
rescue organizations, I would ask what assurance can there he 
that in these newly found hemes circumstances, of which 
rescue workers have frequent experience, will not arise whicl 
will render children before long again “ unwanted.” 
What is wanted in this matter is a national conscience. If our 
aim is to increase illegitimacy still further, then let us raise 
nioney in order directly to relieve unnatural parents of their 
primary obligations, and make it still easier for the unmarried 
mother to bring forth the “ unwanted child.” But if the aim 
of all right-minded people is, as it assuredly must be, to 
check illegitimacy, there must be a moral offensive against the 
eauses of the evil with a view to prevention at their source. 
The danger of the moment is lest, with the best intentions, the 
policy of relieving unmarried women of illegitimate children 
rhould become generaliy accepted in the alleged interest of the 
nation’s well-being. If so, we may as weil advocate outright a 
nalional endowment of illegitimacy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Evita Wertnerrp. 

| Miss Plows-Day wrote, we believe, with delicacy, but without 
avy wish to hide the truth. During the war a certain number 
of married women have had illegitimate children. Now that 
the husbands have returned home, such children would prob- 
ably be happier if adopted under serupulously careful 
provisions. But we hold that the true corollary of the whele 
business is that there should be an adequate law of adoption 
in this country—a law giving the children full legal rights.— 
Ep. Speetator.] - -_— 

{To tae Eprror or THe “ Sprctator.’’] 

Srr,—It may interest the readers of the Spectator to hear that 
an Act for the adoption of children has been in force in New 
Zealand for more than thirty years, and has heen very bene- 
ficial to the community.—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. Pesxeratner. 


these 


2? Westbourne Terrace, W. 





WEEKDAYS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
rT have just read your article on “ Weekdays ” and your 
eorrespondent’s singular conception of the same with great 
interest., Personally I have no clear conception of the week; 
1 seems to form a flight of steps beginning with Monday and 
ex.ding at the top with Sunday. I always think of Wednesday 
kind of platform—a breathing-space. Of the days indi- 
ually I have no impression; my sister sees each as a square, 


<, 


' 








VYednesday and Saturday having “ lines” drawn through the 


middle and Sunday white, ‘ not filled in.” I think both ideas 
are a great deal influenced hy school routine. What first moved 
me to write was “ R. V. H. B.’s” allusion to colour. I have 
the same experience, only in regard to numerals. Qne, six, and 





nine are some indefinite dull colour—grey I think; nought 
white, two very pale green, three dark blue, four red, five 
yellow, seven brown, and eight dark green.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. W. Burrorp. 
2 Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W.1. 





BELL-RINGING. 
{To tae Epitor or tHe “ Specra7or.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent should purchase a copy of Change- 
Ringing Disentangled: with Hints on the Direction of Belfries, 
on the Management of Bells, &c., by the Rev. W. Wigram, 
M.A. A secend edition was published in 1880. I believe a copy 
can be obtained from E. S. Pickard, Bookseller, 16 Stonegate, 
York, as I noticed a copy for sale in his August catalogue. 
I am, Sir, &c., H. W. Lewer. 
Priors, Loughton, Essex. 








POETRY. 
a 
NIGHT. 

Axnotuer day has ended and again 
The fading emeralds of the quiet west 
Grow dusky o’er the hill-top and the plain, 
Dying along each drowsy vale and crest, 
Where Earth lifts up her bosom to the breast 
Of Night oncoming. Now once more she brings 
To the least-folded flow’r her primal rest, 
Opens the mantle of her darkenings 
And sprinkles the sweet dew from both her starry wings 
The moth and beetle, ow] and flitltermouse— 
All creatures that do call the moon their sun— 
Steal silent forth, each from his little house! 
They mount and fly, and others creep and run, 
Where fox and hare and brook have all begun 
The task of living. Now alert, awake, 
They seek their joy and substance; every one 
Pads out into the dingle, heath and brake; 
While hungry fishes stir the silver of the lake. 
Fer servants of the day another boon 
Brings Night, and as the working hours decrease, 
Lifts her white evening star and sickle moon 
To disenthral, unfetter and release; 
Bidding the long-drawn tale of labour cease. 
She comes with twilight-healing for each smart 
Of soul and body, lays her unguent peace 
With fingers cool on every aching part; 
Anoints the tired flesh, soothes the day-foundered heart. 





She asks no worship from our drooping eyes; 
She needs ne prayer to minister our plight; 
Hers not our little deeds and destinies, 
But still to smooth the pillow, lower the light; 
Play nurse for every world-aweary wight; 
Comfort and succour; at a touch redeem; 
And pour her ancient anodyne of might: 
Omnipotent sleep, inviolate, supremg, 
Insensible as death, without one sigh or dream. 
Epen Paittporss. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a peeudonym, or are 
marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ** Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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———o 
SCOTTISH HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


[x Mv. Louis Barbé’s attractive new volume the essay which 
will excite most attention is that which sketches the early history 
of coal-mining in Scotland. There can be no doubt that, just 
as the ultra-Prussian Toryism of eighteenth-century Scotland 
produced the stern, unbending Radicalism that has characterized 
the Scots since 1832, so the serfdom imposed on the Scottish 
miners until the days of Pitt left bitter memories which account 
for the strangely un-English temper exhibited by Scottish miners’ 
leaders like the late Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. Smillie. If these 
men have shown a closer kinship to the soured revolutionaries 
cf Central and Eastern Europe, like Marx and Bakunin, than 
most British Trade Union representatives would care to own, 
the reason is that they have been acutely conscious of the wrongs 
suffered by their class in bygone days. Mr. Smillie’s constant 
references to past history at the Coal Commission illustrated 
this curious mental attitude. Many English people thought 
that he was simply trying to confuse the issue and to mislead 
the innocent Chairman and other members who knew nothing 
about the Scottish coalfields. But it is equally probable that 
Mr. Smillie, like many of his countrymen, has brooded over 
the social evils of the past until he has become unable to realize 
the progress that has been made during the last century. We 
may add that it is not difficult for any one living in a Scottish 
mining district to underrate the advance of civilization in Great 
tritain. The intense conservatism of the Scottish people in all 
social usages—a conservatism which until the last General 
Hlection had included, with rare exceptions, a blind adherence 
to the Liberal Party, whatever its policy might be—is shown 
by the Scottish miner in his preference for the style of living 
which his forefathers practised under George III. He clings 
to the small and primitive house of two rooms, or even one 
room, partly because it 1s cosy and gives his wife very little 
domestic work to do, partly because it costs only a shilling or 
two weekly as in the days of his ancestors. It must be admitted 
that the immigration of semi-civilized Polish miners, and also 
of a number of untutored Irish labourers, into Lanarkshire has 
seriously hampered the efforts cf the more intelligent Scottish 
mincrs to improve the condition of their people. But the 
trint of the old serfdom lingers. To acutely sensitive men like 





1672 the Scottish Parliament, anxious to encourage the export 
of coal to the Low Countries, confirmed the coal-owner's right 
to impress vagrants for the mines, and authorized him to disci- 
pline them by “all manner of severitie and correction, by 
wheeping and otherwayes, excepting torture.”” The Scottish 
Act of 1701, which corresponds to our Habéas Corpus Act, 
expressly excluded colliers from its purview. It was reserved 
for the Union Parliament to discover that the Scottish colliers 
“ were in a state of slavery and bondage, bound to the collieries 
where they worked for life, transferable with the collicries 
when their original masters had no further use for them,” and 
to apply a remedy. An Act of 1775 provided that men newly 
entering the Scottish coal-pits should retain their freedom, 
and that those already employed should become free after 
seven or ten years on application to the Sheriff, unless indecd 
they were guilty of striking for higher wages, in which case they 
would be bound for two years more. The Act, however, failed 
to relieve the majority, who were too poor or too ignorant to 
have recourse to the Sheriff Court. In 1799, therefore, the 
Tory Parliament led by Pitt freed all the Scottish colliers 
at a stroke, just as it was to abolish the slave trade a few years 
later. The miners have thus been free men for nearly four 
generations ; but it is not altogether surprising, though regret- 
table, that the traditions of their former bondage have been 
handed down among them, with a traditional suspicion of the 
coal-owners whose ancestors oppressed them in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Mr. Barbé’s book is the work of a scholar who delights in the 
picturesque anecdotes that, in default of full records like those 
of England, make up so much of Scottish history. He is speci- 


| ally interested in the fifteenth century, when the “ auld alliance ” 


with France was in full vigour. He tells us of the marvisge of 
Princess Isabella, sister of James U., to Francis, Duke of Brittany, 
in 1442, She was widowed in 1450, but she refused point-blank 
to face the horrors of the voyage home to Scotland and spent 
the rest of her days in Brittany. She did not die till 1495 at 
earliest, when the Breton duchy had been absorbed by the 
French Crown. Another paper deals with “A Plot in the 
Scottish Guard” in 1455. The ringleader, Robin Campbell, 
was tried and executed on a charge of plotting with the English 
garrison of Caen to deliver to them the French King 


and his chief Ministers, who were present at the siege. The 


Scottish King intervened on behalf of Campbell’s associates, 


Mir. Smillic—if we judge him aright—the miners, after more | 


than a century of freedom, may seem to be still enslaved. 


It is noteworthy, according to Mr. Barbé. that the serfdom | 
from which the Scottish miners were released by the British | 


Parliament in 1799 was not a media2val survival. Until the 
Reformation the miners were as free or unfree as other workers. 
But under James VI. the coal trade, which was of great antiquity, 
hegan to be developed by the new men who had secured the 
monastic lands. King James himself visited the once famous 
mine at Culross, which extended for a mile under the Forth and 
had a wharf below high-water mark. James, after being con- 
ducted through the workings from the shore end, emerged on 
the wharf and found himself surrounded by the’ tide. The 
timorous King, who had had a wide experience of conspiracies, 
raised a cry of “ Treason,”’ and had to be taken ashore with all 
speed. The coal-owners in Fife, the Lothians, and Ayrshire 
soon found the old supply of labour deficient. As they had 
absolute control over the immature Scottish Parliament, they 
obtained in 1606 an Act which made it a felony for any miner to 
change his employment without his master’s leave or without 
the approval of a local Magistrate. The man thus offending 
was to be treated as a thief; his new employer was to be liable 
io damages of £100. Furthermore, ‘“ power and commission 
was given to all owners of coal-heughs [or pits] to apprehend all 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars, and to put them to labour.” 
This drastic Act was supplemented in 1641 by the Covenanting 
Parliament, then on the point of intervening on behalf of Con- 
stitutional liberties in England. The new measure put the 


pumpmen and the doorkeepers in the mines on the same footing | 


It forbade an employer “to seduce and bring 
by offering them more than 


as the hewers. 
coal-hewers from their masters” 
twenty marks apiece. It ordered colliers to work six days a week 
throughout the year, and to abstain from “ playing” at Christ- 
mas or Easter, under penalty of a fine of twenty shillings for 
besides. Again in 





every idle day and corporal punishment 





* Sidelights on the History, Industries, and Social Life of Sc tlund, By Louis 
A. Barbé, London; Blackie, (10s, Gd, net.] 





especially one Robert Cunningham, and they were banished. 
Mr. Barbé recalls, too, the charter by which Charles VI!. in 
1428, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb, assigned to 
James I., in return for military support against the English 
invaders, the province of Saintonge with the port of Rochefort. 
The Scottish treops were not sent, and the province was not 
handed over. But a century later Scottish statesmen were 
still debating the possibility of grasping this will-o’-the-wisp. 
Two chapters are given to Perkin Warbeck’s stay in Scotland 
and to * The White Rose of Gordon,”’? Lady Catherine Gordon, 
whom James IV. married to Perkin. When we read cf the 
elaborate reception which the Scottish King gave to Perkin 
Warbeck, and of the very large expenditure to which he com- 
mitted himself on Perkin’s behalf, it becomes difficult to credit 
the traditional Tudor thory that Perkin was a low-born impostor. 
It is noteworthy that his wife, Lady Catherine, was most courte- 
ously treated at Henry VII.’s Court; she was provided with 
rich clothes at the Royal expense and received considerable 
grants of land. It is curious, too, that from August, 1511, to 
May, 1513, a woman personating her was living in Scotland 
and attending James LV.’s Court; the Lord High Treasurer’s 
accounts show a payment of nearly £70 for one of the pseuco- 
Catherine’s gowns. Another odd fact is that when the real 
** White Rose *’ was married to James Strangways in 1512, hex 
lands were regranted to her and her husband subject to the 
condition that she shou!d not Jeave England without the King’s 
licence. Lady Catherine lived to marry two more husbands, 
Sir Matthew Cradock and Christopher Assheton. She had no 
children by any of her marriages. Perkin Warbeck, whoever 


he was, did not leave an heir to vex the uneasy Tudors. 





om, 
Ir was fitting that the Committee of the M.C.C. should have 
heen associated with this memorial biography of the greatest 





* {he Memorial Biographu of Dr. W. G. Grace. 1s-ved under the auspices 
of the Committee of M.C.C., and edited by Lord Hawke, Lord Harris, and Sir 
ieme Cordon, Bart. London; Contsble. [2ls, net.J 
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of all cricketers, for though he played all over England his home 
in first-class ericket was Lord’s. As Lord Harris observes, “ he 
was a most loyal supporter of M.C.C. cricket, and the admirable 
likeness of him by Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley [reproduced 
on p. 208} shows him batting on that historic ground, the com- 
bination of man and place surely most appropriate : the greatest 
cricketer in the history of the game batting on the most celebrated 
ground in the world.” Sir Home Gordon, who had begun to 
write a biography independently, but generously placed all his 
material at the disposal of the M.C.C. Committee and has co- 
operated as co-editor with Lord Hawke and Lord Harris, devotes 
an early chapter to answering the question, ““ Why W. G. Grace 
remains the Greatest Cricketer that ever was or ever will be.” 
Some elderly and middle-aged readers may regard the inquiry 
as otiose, but the book is not written for them alone. A genera- 
tion of ericketers has grown up who never saw him play cricket, 
and only knew of him by hearsay as a giant of the past who 
had taken to golf in his old age. Sir Home Gordon does well to 
remind Young England that to the British public “W. G.” 
was once almost as well known as “W. E.G.” “In the midst 
of the excitement over the first Home Rule Bill, a distinguished 
diplomatist observed that there was only one man more talked 
about in England than Gladstone, and that was Grace.” Again, 
“he played with the grandsons of those who had called him 
champion and could still merit that proud title.” Like Nestor, 
he ruled over the third generation. The testimony of those who 
played with him in his prime may be—though personally we 
think otherwise—ascribed to a natural tendency to glorify the 
past. But there remains the evidence of K. 8. Ranjitsinhji, who 
said that he himself had only begun as a bat where the “Old 
Man ” had left off, and of P. ¥. Warner, still a name to conjure 
with, that there never was such an outstanding figure in all 
senses associated with the game. ‘ Ii one was going past the 
Oval on the outside of an omnibus, well as we knew the Surrey 
men, it might not be possible to identify them in the field, but 
W. G. would have been unmistakable at any distance within 
range of sight.” As long as he played first-class cricket he 
was probably the best-known public character in England. 
Unlike the professional giants who have been described as their 
own killers, he combined great stature and bulk—though spare 
and agile in youth—with immense strength, endurance, and 
activity. He was a tremendous personality physically. Mr. 
C. I. Thornton, ‘whose reminiscenees are among the best of the 
many personal tributes to “ W. G.,” quotes a wonderfully apt 
description from a nameless reporter, who, after an explosion of 
florid journalese, tells us how “ W. G. Grace swung out of the 
tent with his bat under his arm, resembling nothing so muchas an 
Assyrian monarch on the frieze of an ancient entablature.” But 
there was nothing Oriental or mysterious about his character, 
which, as the late Sir Spencer Ponsonby said in a letter written 
just before his death, was “simple and straightforward ”—if 
somewhat eccentric. He had his foibles, but they were for the 
most part entirely amiable. His egotism was tempered by a 
genial sense of humour, even at his own expense, and all the 
personal tributes—which can be reckoned by the score—included 
in this variorum biography are marked by a strong personal 
affection. He had no gifts as a speaker, but he was not without 
a gift of racy utterance, as when he spoke of “ an undertaker’s 
pitch.”” When he was once asked to go in first with Mr. Posno 
for C. I, Thornton’s team, * he asked in astonishment, ‘ Posno, 
Posno! What’s that? Is it something to eat?’” His 
solecisms in speech were delightful, as when on a wet after- 
noon at Searborough, while H. V. Page and Stoddart “had been 
warbling away, in a pause from a corner eame W. G.’s stentorian 
bidding: ‘Now, Stoddy, let’s have another of those little 
dittoes.’”’ He was not spoiled by his immense popularity, 
and gave himself no airs. Lord Hawke in a laconic but impres- 
sive Introduction pays ‘*W. G.” the tribute of saying that he 
iound the man as attractive as his cricket ; “* one of his greatest 
eharms was that he was always the same and never had his head 
turned.” He had the engaging quality, also, not always shown 
by the great, of appreciating and encouraging aspiring talent. 
The editers warn us that there is nothing in their pages about 
the private life of Grace, but add that “ alike as son, brother, 
husband and father, in every relationship of family existence 
he was exemplary ’—surely an enviable record. 

Cricket as well as medicine was hereditary in the family. 
“ W. G.’s” father brought up all four sons to be medical men, 
and from their earliest years systematically coached them in 
every department of the game. His mother, “a woman of 








magnificent physique and indomitable will,” also took part 
in this instruction, and used to bowl to them. Richard Daft 
is responsible for the statement that “ she knew ten times more 
about cricket than any lady I ever met,” and “ it is now become 
a matter of historic lore that when over sixty years ago she 
wrote to George Parr asking him to include her son E. M. jn 
the England Eleven, she added that she had @ younger soy 
W. G., who would in time be better still because his back-play 
was sounder and he always played with a straight bat.” “ W. Gg.” 
justified her belief by the time he was eighteen. He was never 
quite so amazing a field as “ E. M.,” but overshadowed that 
eccentric and brilliant individualist by his all-round mastery 
of the game. It is true that he lacked the elegance and grace 
of many famous amateurs, and the magnetic charm of his 
brother “ G. F.,” a splendid all-round cricketer who died in his 
thirtieth year. But in foree, resourcefulness, imperturbability, 
knowledge of the game, and evergreen vitality he towered over 
all his compeers. Perhaps the greatest tribute to his skill as 
a batsman is the historic and often-quoted dictum of J. C. Shaw, 
who once remarked: “I puts the ball where I likes, and the 
beggar puts it where he likes.” Sir Home Gordon speaks of 
him as “ virtually the creator of modern cricket as we know 
it,” but Lord Hawke rightly insists that he was “ highly indi- 
vidual, like no one else, just as his cricket did not resemble 
that of any other player.” He was always learning. 
as a medium-pace bowler without peculiarity, he adopted in 
the “ seventies ” the slow delivery with a leg break by which he 
was known for the rest of his career, and made himself by 
patience and assiduity a successful bowler. In other words, he 
combined the genius for taking pains with extraordinary natural 
aptitude. He was impervious to fatigue and perfectly fearless, 
for though the largest target in the cricket world, he stood up 
to the fiercest bowling on the most fiery wickets. Indeed, 
fast bowling suited him better than any other. Lord Harris 
can never remember his flinching, and has seen him play with 
badly bruised fingers. Mr. P. F. Warner thinks that “the 
Old Man cared less about the state of the ground when he was 
going to bat than any prominent batsman I ever met, with 
the possible exceptions of Victor Trumper and Hobbs.” And 
his intrepidity was matched by his enthusiasm. Mr. F. R. 
Spofforth in some interesting and critical reminiscences, in 
which he maintains that he was an excellent captain on con- 
servative lines, winds up by saying: “‘ my crowning memery 
of him is of his unceasing keenness.” 

The book is a wonderful combined tribute ; for every cricketer 
of note who played with “ W. G.,” with the exception of Mr. 
C. B. Fry, has added some touch to the picture. We are glad 
to see a reprint of the admirable letter which Canon Edward 
Lyttelton wrote to the Spectator, and of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s 
chaiming memorial notice in Punch. And the famous story of 
the hymn in Marlborough College Chapel is told on the authority 
of the master who gave it out, Canon H. Bell, himself an old 
University cricket Blue :— 

“1 was the choirmaster, and it was [ who had arranged, 
on the Saturday previous, the hymns for the week, and among 
them was the one in question, ‘Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we 
go.’ Grace was bringing an eleven from Gloucestershire to play 
the Marlborough boys, and in the train he made a bet he would 
get a hundred runs and also hit a ball into Sun-lane—a very 
big hit which had only once been done. I was in with him, and 
a boy called Kempe bowled him clean with as fine a ball as | 
ever saw, | think for only 3 runs, and therefore neither tho 
century nor the big hit came off. He came to chapel in the 
evening and the lines were sung : 

‘The seanty triumphs Grace hath won, 
The broken vow ’— 


Beginning 


and I believe it was generally thought [ had done it of set purpose, 
It was absolutely accidental.” 


NEW FALLACIES OF MIDAS.* 

‘“‘ THERE are two tragedies in life,” says Mendoza-Mephistopheles 
in Man and Superman. “ One is net to get vour heart’s desire. 
The other is to get it.” The tragedy of getting what you want 
is to find that you do not want it, and this was the plight of 
Midas of the Mythology because he had not learned the elemen- 
tary distinction between money and wealth. In Mr. Robinson’s 
view, the same confusion exists to-day. We mistake material 
capital for wealth, and wealth for the true end of existence. 
* Riches have, indeed, their value ; for they form the very basis 
of civilized existence ; but it is a secondary value. If we put 
them in the forefront of ambition, we are mistaking the purpose 
“* New Fallacies of Midas. By C. E. Robinson, London: Meuley bros. 
(6s, net.) 
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for which life was given us.” How this error lies at the root of 
much of the social disturbance which causes us all such deep 
anxiety about the future he endeavours to show by one of the 
sanest, and at the same time most attractive, books on Political 
Economy that we have ever read. He has succeeded in making 
the Dismal Science attractive by avoiding on the one hand the 
avid technicality which made the work of the Ricardian school 
essentially inhuman, and on the other the interminable cautious 
qualifications which render the conclusions of many modern 
economists so weak and gelatinous. He keeps his mind firmly 
fixed on the real man behind the abstractions of production, 
distribution, and consumption, but he is not led astray by 
amiable sentimentalities. He thinks strongly and _ writes 
crisply. 

A large portion of the volume is necessarily devoted to the 
exposition of the work of previous authorities, and Mr. Robinson 
js responsible only for the freshness and vitality of the presenta- 
tion. In this department we have but one criticism to offer: 
his statement that Ricardo’s theory of rent does not fit the facts 
leaves upon the reader an unfair impression of the value of that 
economist’s labours. The centre of gravity, so to speak, of 
production has altered ; the margin of cultivation may be decided 
in America rather than in County Cork; but it is and must be 
still true that the producer who works at an.economic advantage 
will measure his rent by the amount of his surplus profit. In the 
analysis of the Communistic, Socialistic, and Syndicalistic 
solutions we move in less well-marked paths, and here, if any- 
where, Mr. Robinson will meet with vigorous opposition. He 
is too judicial to satisfy any of the great contending parties. 
He concedes far too much to the claims of Labour to manage 
the workshops and to be managed by elected representatives 
rather than by imposed overseers to satisfy the rigid Individualist ; 
his admission that the capitalist is indispensable closes against 
him the gates of Syndicalism; and his remark that “ There 
is only one way of making wages independent of the law of 
supply and demand; and that is by depriving the individual 
of the liberty to choose his trade,” will undoubtedly alienate 
from him the sympathies of the Socialistic Party. But we are 
sure that he will welcome the conflict, for his words are so wise 
and seasonable that they will only gain in value from the publicity 
of argument. It is right that we should be reminded of the 
benefits derived by the community as well as the injuries re- 
ceived from the stern application of the teachings of the Man- 
chester school ; it is right that we should be told of the justness 
of the miner's demand for freedom and leisure as well as of his 
tyranny in the use of his monopolistic power ; it is right that 
we should have clearly before us not only the possible material 
advantages of a State-ordered existence but also the concomitant 
spiritual degradation. 

In matters political and social Mr. Robinson is an upholder 
of the virtues of compromise. None of the existing theories, he 
thinks, is complete in itself, or provides a way of escape from the 
dangers that beset us ; each must be supplemented and modified 
by the others. Economic facts persist in the face of all 
legislation :— 

‘The compact between Capital and Labour must depend in 

the last resort upon the goodwill and good sense of either party. 
Both must be prepared to bear in some dogree the other's 
burdens ; both strive to comprehend the other's mind. By the 
spirit of ‘sweet reasonableness’ and self-restraint without 
which our political system would long ago have resulted in 
chaos, we have, in fact, achieved unity, order and continuous 
development. And the same spirit may yet in the future serve 
to work the seme miracle upon the warring elements of the 
economic worid, 
To the claims for fuller and higher education is unqualified sup- 
port alone accorded, and with a brief extract from the pages 
devoted to this subject we must close our inadequate notice 
of an exceptionally important book :— 

“It used once to be the fashion to pretend that the poor 
are happier as they are, that education would be wasted on 
them, and that the pleasures of intellect and art and beauty 
can have no place whatever in their lives. To-day such foolish 
platitudes are out of date ; and anyone who has had experience 
of the working classes . .. knows them to be false, If the 
rich man’s son is happier and better and more useful for the 
wider outlook and more liberal tastes which his wealth and 
education give him, the poor man’s son may be so too ; and in the 
future, whatever may be the character of our Utopia, this one 
thing at least must be secured for each and all without distinetion, 
an equal opportunity with others for getting from life the best 
that life can give them. No system will satisfy an enlightened 
and Christian democracy which does not make it ultimately 


possible for every child born into the world to realise his best and 
highest self,’ 





THE LAST POST.* 
Sap but glorious memories are evoked by the fine supplement 
of the Field, which records the names and services of some four 
thousand of our best athletes and sportsmen who fell in the war. 
This section of the long roll of our gallant dead is compiled 
systematically, so as to show, for example, the well-known 
cricketers, the rowing men, the football players, the runners, 
the yachtsmen, who made the great sacrifice for their country. 
We are all dimly conscious of the extent of our losses. But 
the grim official totals of casualties, which no man can fully 
realize, are less impressive than this plain statement of Death's 
harvest in a single field out of the many that make up the 
nation. The tragedy of it is almost overwhelming. The 
flower of our youth has been ent down. The very best of our 
athletic manhood has been consumed in the furnace of war. 
Major Abrahams, who acted as physician to the British Olympic 
team at Stockholm in 1912, recalls a few of the famous athletes 
who are gone. There was G. R. L. Anderson, for instance, the 
Oxford scholar who took a First in Greats and won a Fellowship, 
and who was also “the greatest hurdler of all time,’’ though 
he did not win on the unfamiliar cinder-track at Stockholm. 
There was Kenneth Powell, of Rugby and Cambridge, who held 
the Inter-University record for the hurdles and was also a 
brilliant lawn-tennis player, representing his University with 
Anthony Wilding, afterwards champion, who, too, was killed 


jin France. Captain Wyndham Halswelle, the great quarter-mile 


runner; C. ©. Henderson-Hamilton, whe won the mil 
for Oxford in record time in 1904; H. S. O. Ashington, 
who won three events for Cambridge in 1913 and surpassed 
Mr. C. B. Fry’s long jump of 1892; N. G. Chawasse, the 
Oxford sprinter, who won the Victoria Cross and was awarded 
(posthumously) the rare distinction of a bar; H. M. 
Macintosh, the Cambridge sprinter, who won a gold medal at 
Stockholm—these are among the few cited by Major Abrahams. 
We turn to “The Blues’ Roll of Honour” and find only toc 
many well-known names—Sir I’. H. E. Cunliffe for cricket, 
J. E. Raphael for cricket and Rugby football, H. G. Bache 
for Association football and lawn tennis; and among the 
rowing men, W. A. L. Fletcher, W. I. 0. Holland, J. J. de 
Knoop, F. 8. Kelly, D. Mackinnon, and Lord Lucas for Oxford, 
and K.G. Garnett, O. R. Le Blanc Smith, E. G. Williams, G. EF. 
Fairbaim, and H. M. Goldsmith for Cambridge. Of the Jesus 
eight who rowed against the Belgians at Ferdonck in 191), 
four were killed and two wounded. The general lists, not of 
course restricted to Oxford and Cambridge men, tell the same 
tale. Golf Jost J. Graham, Julian Martin-Smith—who was 
killed a few hours after he had joined the first Expeditionary 
Foree as a despatch-rider—Norman Hunter, P. G. Jenkins, 
David Kirkaldy, G. V. M. Boyd. The list of footballers {fills 
many columns; that of international players includes R. W. 
Poulton-Palmer, D. R. Bedell-Sivright—who played in twenty- 
two matches—J. G. Will, and D. M. Bain. Among the fine 
horsemen Admiral Uradock is named, as well as Captain C. W. 
Banbury, Major Hughes Onslow, Captain L. 8. Denny, and 
Brigadier-General Paul Kenna, V.C., who won many prizes at 
Olympia. Major Leslie Cheape was one of the best polo players 
that England has produced, and Captain Hubert Wilson and 
Captain Noel Edwards had also played in international cup-teames. 
Lord Robert Manners, Sir John Milbanke, Major Evelyn de 
Rothschild, Captain Neil Primrose, Major Gerald Barclay, wer 
among the many well-known hunting-men who fell. Julian 
Grenfell, scholar, poet, and boxer, and Rupert Brooke have theii 
portraits and their best-known verses on the opening page. 


We have mentioned a few names to illustrate the nature azul 
import of these melancholy lists. Each entry records briefly 
the man’s career, his rank, and the date of his death. There are 
many excellent photographs. Some of them show the athletes 
as we remember them best—ready for the contest. There is 
F. 8. Kelly, for example, in hissculling-boat below Henley Bridge ; 
there is Wilding in the act of serving and again in the act of 
taking a service. There is Halswelle practising at the Stadium, 
Athens, in 1906, and there is H. M. Macintosh finishing in the 
Olympic trial sprint in 1912. Best of all, perhaps, are the photo- 
graphs of G. R. L. Anderson making his wonderful stride over 
the hurdles; it was a stride in which the advancing right leg 
and the left leg thrust back approximated—for a moment that 
the camera alone could seize—more nearly to a horizontal line 


* The Last Post; the Death-Roll of Sport, 1914-1918, Louden: Lhe Fields, 
[ga, 6d.) 
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or very flat curve than one would have thought possible. Then 
there is a photograph of G. Howard Smith in his sweater clearing 
a jump of 5 fect 11 inches on Fenner’s ground. It is good to 
have these pictorial records of our lost athletes. They accord 
well in grace and charm with the old classical sculptures repro- 
duced in the same pages, and with Mantegna’s beautiful “* Saint 
George,” which an unerring taste has selected for the frontis- 
piece. 

Several matters germane to the subject are discussed in these 
pages. Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith points out how the promoters 
and designers of war memorials may be helped by the retro- 


spective exhibition at South Kensington; some of the finest | 


specimens are illustrated. The photographs accompanying an 
article by Mr. B. H. Newdigate on the British war cemeteries in 
France show the general dignity of the Commission’s plans. 
The editor, Sir Theodore Cook, points the moral of this 
publication in an admirable article: “In these days of sham 
democracy there is nothing that breathes so true a spirit of 
equality and brotherhood as sport.” “In the intense physical 
test of modern warfare the sport of England more than 
justified itself; for it was seen to be no monopoly of a 
trained or aristocratic minority but the heritage of the race.” 

Theodore Cook thinks that our losses have been too 
great to permit us to send a national team to the inter- 
nitional games which Belgium proposes to hold at Antwerp 
next year—games to which, of course, the five enemy nations 
are not invited. We thank the Field for producing a valuable 
and beautiful record which will be treasured in many mourning 
homes, 





THE ART OF PUBLIC WORSHIP.* 


Tus is a@ very outspoken and a very 
writer not only recognizes the decline of the church-going 
hsbit— 

* The tradition has been broken down in our own lifeiime. 
Our sons, evon when carefully brought up, end retaining often 
a definite affection for their religion, do not care, as a rule, to 
attend its services: nor is it by any means the most thoughtless 
who attond the least, or the strongest who are most attracted 
by what we offer ”’— 
he admits that, “on the whole, there is little to draw average 
sensible folk to church, and little to help them when they get 
Various reasons for this decline of institutional religion 
have been assigned: its dogmatic presuppositions ; its want of 
actuality and of contact with life. It is certainly connected 
with the distinctive psychology of our generation, which is more 
intolerant of boredom than that which preceded it, and more 
Dr. Dearmer attributes it to a great extent to the 
There is an * Art of Public 


there.” 


easily bored. 
inartistic character of our services. 
Worship ” :— 

‘The parson who is untrue to Beauty in this art is teaching 
a fundamental heresy about the very neture of the Divine, 
compared with which his possible deviations fromm the Athanesian 
Creed might be small matters. We cannot blame the layman 
it he refuses to attend such a heretical place of worship. Why 
should he submit to have his ideas distorted and his faith 
woakened by priests and organists who are without un¢der- 
standing 2” 
Our churches are “ three-parts emptied by preaching’; our 
Hymnals are “ soul-destroying”; while, as to art, “we in 
the churches have so increesed the demand for base things 
that there is a ready supply of bad artists to make them.” And 
it is suggested that the Bishops should superintend a general 
sevewee of ecclesiastical art in their respective dioceses :— 

‘I often wonder what Bishops do. I know they are very 
busy, and I would not undertake their tesk for anything. But 
I sometimes wonder whether any greet disaster would come if 
they were to give up ell the things they are doing (except the 
rites specifically reserved for them) and do something else.” 

Dr. Dearmer is severe, but not too severe, on popular hymnology 
he sees that it is bad, morally and spiritually, for people to sing 
a verse to vulger tunes :— 

* You will not, with the hymn-books at present in general 
use, either hold the present generation or secure any influence 
over the next. While our hy mns ere what they are, the best 
and most intelligent people must increasingly go away from us. 
We could not respect them were it otherwise.” 


While, with regard to music, “ Jangler in G"’ deserves to rank 


with Mr. R. A. Knox's “ Jones is 60” :— 
“* Jangler in G’* is what you find wherever you go, and our 
cathedral libraries are full ‘of it. Nobody likes it; Jangler 


“By Percy Dearmer, M.A., D.D, London : 
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suggestive book. The | neither High Churchmen nor Evangelicals. 








expresses no spiritual ideas whetever, and is exc ruciatingly 
ignorant of the meaning of the religious idoes he hes * set tc 
music.’ ”’ 

Yet he is ubiquitous. ‘Go and look at the service list ‘to. 
morrow, and two to one you will find Jangler in G.” Happily, 
there is a revolt among younger musicians :— 

“They have cut loose once end for ell from the easy and 
eupeptic sentimentality which devastated English music in the 
nineteenth century—the awful offspring of the generations 
which battened on sacred music, and drank deep of slush-and- 
water in the shape of the Ancient and Modern Hymns. Even 
when in the excitement of the moment a young composer puis 
eleven of the notes of the chromatic scale into a single chord, it 
is at any rate a relief to feel he is emphasizing his hostility to tho 
civilization which produced Hymn No. 223.” (‘* The Pilgrims 
of the Night.”’) 

The changes which Dr. Dearmer recommends are: (1) The 
breaking up of our present offices into shorter services, with 
intervals between them; (2) the use of Free Services, which 
might be conducted by laymen or by women; (3) the making 
“the Holy Communion the well-loved centre of Christian 
worship.” In these proposals there is much that deserves 
consideration, and something that suggests criticism. The 
multiplication of services seems to presuppose a larger staff of 
clergy and singing men than is commonly at our disposal ~ 
it would be particularly difficult in village churches; and, 
though he would substitute congregation?! for choral 
and in many cases dispense, wisely enough, with the sermon, 
the average churchgoer would probably think himself defrauded 
were the Sunday office cut down to those limits; and it is 
doubtful whether those who are not now worshippers would 
be attracted—this might or might not be the case. His 
proposals with regard to the Eucharist would probably please 
The former would 
resent his indifference to the preliminary confession and fast; 
the latter would fail to understand the replacement of the 
accustomed Morning Prayer by the Sacramental Liturgy. 

To many, indeed, who stand outside either party it will appeai 
that this adoption of the Communion Service as the principal 
Sunday office takes us on a false track. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Mass, it is true, is used with success as a popular 
service. Itis short; it meets the wants of “ all sorts and condi- 
tions of men” as no fixed form of prayer can meet them; anc 
it provides—this is the strong point of the Latin Sacramental 
system—a permanent nucleus, or centre, round which from 
long association our religious emotions and instincts gather. 
But it does not follow that our English Liturgy could be used 
in this way, or made to serve this purpose. It is * An Order for 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion ”’ 
and it presupposes the reception of the Sacrament—apart from 
which, from the end of the Prayer for the Church -militant 
onwards, it is meaningless. The mediaeval conception of the 
Mass was that of a sacred action at which the worshippers assist. 
In itself, such a conception has much to recommend it. The 
individual can put his own meaning and content into the action ; 
it is more elastic, more many-sided, and more adaptable than 
any common prayer, liturgical or extemporaneous, can be. 
But it is inseparable from the highly concrete and materiaiized 
Doctrina Romanensium of which our Article XXII. speaks; 
and, in particular, from that concerning Transubstantiation 
and the ‘** Sacrifices of Masses” (Articles XXVIII. and XXXL). 
That this is so is shown by the fact that it was only in proportion 
as this doctrine established itself that the Mags, came.to be 
regarded, to the exclusion of other offices, es the unique and 
essential Christian service; and also by the fact that, as the 
Roman Canon of the Mass is older than these doctrines, they are 
not found in it. Apart from the rubrics, there is little in the 
Romen Mass that need offend even a strong Protestant; and 
it retains traces of a teaching earlier than its own. By the 
time that the later opinions had imposed themselves, the Canon 
had become sacred, and could not be touched. 

It is desirable, Dr. Dearmer thinks, to revert to the older 
liturgical tradition, and “not make the Creeds a necessary 
feature of all our services” ; and he remarks “ how exceedingly 
unfortunate it is that outsiders come to just those services where 
we are at our worst.” “The Burial Service is dreadful,” he 
tells us: that of Marriage is little better; that of the Baptism 
of Infants is the worst of all. The statements and implications 
of these services can, no doubt, be explained. But there are 
explanations which explain nothing, and seandelize those to 
whom they are given :— 

“We clergy have from 


niusic, 


long mortifying custom. lost our 
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conscience in this matter. If we are deliberately Uetermined 
to take our stand upon statements of this sort [the reference 
is to the Fourth Commandment; but it may be extended to 
other subject matter] we had better shut up our churches, 
end adopt some other profession. If we acknowledge that they 
are not true, then we have no right to tell people every week | 
that they are.” 
No amount of Enabling Bills will help us in this matter: it is | 
by individual not by corporate action that the reforms so 
imperatively called for will be obtained. 





THE BENCH AND BAR OF ENGLAND.* 

Wny lawyers should be expected to tell more funny stories than 
other people is a mystery. The law is a grim affair, on the face 
of it. Probably this very grimness creates its own antidote in a 
violent reaction to humour, often of the broadest type. And the 
Law Court is pre-eminently concerned with that greatest tragi- 
comedy of life Whatever the explanation, the fact 
Mr. Strahan’s entertaining book comes well up to 
expectation in this respect. There are plenty of good stories 
told in just the right spirit. A young counsel, having carefully | 
argued a case in the lower Courts, was indignant when the Judge 
decided against him :— 





humanity. 


remains. 


“He appealed, and when opening his case in the Court of 
Appeal, he began by stating and explaining at great length 
some most elementary legal principles. At last the Judges 
became impatient; and one of them said, mildly enough: 
‘Don't you thin, Mr. Smith, you might essume that the Court 
knows some law?’ ‘No, no, my Lord,’ answered the young 
barrister hastily; ‘that was just the mistake I made in the 
Court below.’ ” 


To the lay mind a good memory for names seems an essential 
qualification in an advocate. But it is often wanting, says Mr. | 
Strahan. A counsel, ‘ addressing a jury in perfervid tones,” 
mixed up the plaintiff and defendant hopelessly as the speech 
went on. At length the Judge intervened :— 

* Mr. Attorney,” he said in a pathetic voice, ‘so long as you 
consistently called the plaintiff, whose name is Jones, by the | 
name of Smith, and the defendant, whose name is Smith, by the | 
name of Jones, the jury and I could follow you: but now that | 
you have introduced the neme of Robinson without indicating 
ineny way whatever whether you mean it to refer to the plaintiff 
or to the defendant, or to both indifferently, we are beginning 
to get bothered a bit.” 





But Mr. Strahan’s book is informative as well as entertaining, 
Few people outside the profession know exactly how a Judge 
Gilbert’s ‘ susceptible Chancellor” has 
described for us the “ original plan” by which he attained the 
Woolsack, and the jovial Judge in Trial by Jury tells us of an 
easy way of promotion probably not altogether unknown to-day. 
3ut for the rank-and-file, as Mr. Strahan shows, the method is 
* The only qualification for the Bench known | 
anding: all the rest 


a 


becomes a Judge. 


more humdrum. 
to the law is to be a barrister of ten years’ st 
remains with the Lord High Chancellor.” 
Mr. Strahan has some interesting things to say about the 

training of law students, and though he admits there is much to | 
criticize in the educational system at the Inns of Court, he claims 
that if it is developed properly along its present lines it may 
become “a school of practical law such as has not existed in 
England since the great age of Elizabeth.” In choosing a career 
the young student advised by Mr. Strahan would go to the 
Chancery Bar. Here the work “is well paid, clean, and intel- 
lectual,”’ whereas in Common Law most actions “ are in the 
nature of dog-fights, or if you like it better, of civil war, which 
the existence of the Courts merely renders more civil.” Mr. 
Strahan admits, however, that the dog-fight is apt to pay better 
than dignity when it comes to rewards in the shape of snug | 
appointments. Mr. Strahan puts up a spirited defence of “ what 
zre called lawyer politicians,” whose training he considers makes 
them anxious to hear all sides of a question before coming to a | 


decision. 





EDUCATING THE NEGRO. 
To the Englishman, who is not yet intimately informed about 
social movements in America, the education of the negro is 
closely bound up with the Tuskegee Institute, of which Mr. 
Booker T. Washington was the first Principal. Mr. Francis G, | 
Peabody, the author of Education for Life, reminds us that 
Tuskegee was founded by the most distinguished graduate of 


* The Bench and Bar of England, Blackwood, | 
'Ss. net.] | 
t Education for Life: the Story of Hampton Institute, told in connection with 
the 50th Anniversary of the School. By Francis LE. Peabody. New York : | 
Doubleday, Page, and Co, [$2°30 net.) 


Ty J. A. Strahan, London: 


the Hampton Institute, the pioneer College for negroes, which 
has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. He tells its story in 
this substantial and copiously illustrated volume, which begins 
with a review of the position of the negro in and after the Civil] 
War. It was then that the negro showed himself to be very 
much a man, in one of the supreme tests of manhood. Perhaps 
this reinforced his claim to be educated. ‘“‘ Ignorance,” said 
Dr. Curry, one of the wisest of Southern statesmen, “is not a 
remedy for anything.” More than a generation later Mr. Booker 
T. Washington supplied a corollary to that proposition. “A 
country which was not safe with ignorant slaves cannot be safe 
with ignorant freemen.” The aim of the Hampton Institute 
was to train a backward race for citizenship, to uplift the coloured 
men by a practical education fitting them for life. Hampton 
was a spiritual as well as a practical enterprise. It was found 
that industrial education not only increased wage-earning 
capacity, but promoted fidelity, accuracy, honesty, persistency, 
and intelligence, S. C. Armstrong, the first Principal, fought at 
and was promoted after Gettysburg. His father was a mission- 
ary in the South Sea Islands, and it was under the American 
Missionary Association that Armstrong founded Hampton, 
opening it in 1868 with fifteen students. He ruled Hampton 
till 1893, when he was succeeded by H. B. Frissell, a graduate of 
Yale, who died in 1917. The controllers of Hampton have 
reason for pride in many achievements of their school: of none 
more, perhaps, within recent years than in its share in the Great 
War, its Roll of Honour of students and graduates. Its first 
Principal became a General, before he took up his life-work for 
the coloured race of America. He had a romantic career; and 
the story of Hampton, set forth in this volume with pious care 
and a liberal supply of appendices, is one in which the United 
States has reason to feel satisfaction. 





FICTION, 
THE DEAN.* 
Tue name of Lady Charnwood’s novel, the choice of a Cathedral 
town as its principal scene, and the prominence assigned to the 
Dean himself inevitably with Trollope. 
But while it would be easy to trace some general resemblances, 
even some specific parallels, it would be a mistake to labour the 
indebtedness of the author of The Dean to the author of The 
Warden and Barchester Towers. The of the Cathedral 
Close is not nearly so pronounced ; clerical antagonisms and 
hostilities are hinted at rather than discussed; the Cathedral 
that lingers in one’s mind is not that of Newchester but of Palma 
in Majorca, introduced in an episode of travel; and though the 
contrast between the Dean and his pompous, conventional 
Bishop is amusingly brought out, it is with the Dean as a man 
and a man of the world in the best sense rather than as a cleric 
that we are really concerned. John Bellenger, an ex-Head 
of a College, scholar, and theologian with strong Modernist lean- 
ings, is a complex but attractive personality. He is not populax 
with the clergy or with the bulk of the laity, for he cannot 
bridle his tongue, or bear fools gladly. He wishes he could 
love his enemies, but has never got further than praying for 
His espousal of just causes suffers from undue candour. 


suggest affiliations 


aura 


them. 
He has a sweet nature, but a sharp temper. Lady Charnwood 
avoids representing him as a saint or a paragon. For all his 
wit and learning, he was a poor speaker and preacher, but he 
was certainly a good—even a formidable—conversationalist. 
The most engaging quality about him was his reverence for 
childhood and his sympathy for youth: his greatest strength 
was the influence he exerted over many at the critical age of 


| early manhood and womanhood amid the ferment and up- 
| heaval of the war. 


For this is pre-eminently a study of fathers 
and sens, mothers and daughters, in the last five or six years, 
and the Dean comes well out of the ordeal, retaining the respect 
and affection of recalcitrant youth, yet able and ready to rebuke 
them without any suspicion of pedantry or priggishness. The 
Dean is carefully introduced and elaborately described, but on 
the whole he talks and acts up to his label. Take, for example, 
his summary of Lady Langdale; * Cecilia is that rare person, 
a good woman whose virtues are generally kept in check ; 


| her unselfishness is seldom boring, and if she had a sense of 


humour she would be really fascinating. One can rely on her 
soul, but not on her mind.” Or this estimate of a chivalrous 
but prejudiced man: “ He’s the kind that always does the 
wise thing and never the wisest. . . . He’s too self-conscious 
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for passion, and too well regulated to philander.” Or again 
his rebuke of the smart lady who wanted to tell him a 
risky story, observing by way of preface: “ You're not easily 
shocked, I hope, though you are a Dean?” “No, my dear 
lady,” was the simple answer. “I’m an old fossil, but I think 
I may say that I’m not easily shocked, only readily disgusted.” 
On a higher plano is his warning to two lovers who had suffered 
and been drawn together by their unhappiness: “They say 
genius is an immense capacity for taking pains, but I am very 
sure that love is an immense capacity for bearing pain.” The 
younger folk are mostly modern, especially the young women, 
but their independence stops short of mutiny. Sibyl Fossing- 
ham has much more character than the more attractive and 
egotisti@ Anne Langdale, who is saved more by good luck than 
good management from making havoc of her happiness. In 
Mrs. Barton we have a really skilful portrait of a clever, courage- 
ous, but coarse-fibred woman, deserted by a bad husband > 
who lived by her wits, yet was neither intriguing nor cajoling, 
who earned her keep by her company, who exacted attention 
but refused gifts. The Dean’s wife is not a mere foil to her 
more mercurial husband: she has a gift of epigram hardly less 
effective than his. Peter Creagh, the young man of science with 
an anima naturaliter Christiana, is a great deal too good for 
Anne, while the charming George Fossingham, who loved no 
one but himself, was not really good enouga for Mrs. Barton. 
Lady Charnwood deals gently with the younger generation 
but certainly the beaux réles rest with the elders. 





Consequences. By E. M. Delafield. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. net.)—-Not even “ Miss Delafield’s” wit can save her new 
book from being a very dreary production. It is a study in 
temperament of a most trying and a most disagreeable woman 
who fails in every relation of life, and finally can find nothing 
but suicide to extract her from the impossible situation in which 
she has landed herself. “ Miss Delatield’s”’ pictures of life in a 
»onvent are always informing reading, but the novel suffers 
‘rom there not being a single character in which the reader can 
‘ecl the slightest sympathy. Owing to the coneentration on the 
tharacter of the heroine, the story is a little thin, and it will be a 
disappointment to readers who had hoped that this author would 
make steady progress after the brillianey of her first works, 
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well worth reading ——The Fortnightly opens with two articles 
on the German Peace Treaty. Mr. W. H. Dawson attacks jt 
from what we may call the pro-German standpoint, on the 
alleged ground that it gives Germany “no hope and no fair 
outlook.” “ Politicus” defends it, more reasonably, as just 
though stern in its insistence on compensation, punishment, and 
security for the peoples wronged by the great criminal. Mr. Ernest 
D. Lee’s plain statement of “The Case for the Rowlatt Act 
in India” deserves attention, as the Act has been grossly mig. 
represented by the agitators, and as, moreover, the India Office, 
by accident or design, long delayed publication of the Report 
of Mr. Justice Rowlatt’s Sedition Committee, which justifies to 
the full the very moderate provisions of the Act against the 
murderous conspiracies planned by Indian Anarchists. An 
officer instructor gives a very favourable account of “* Education 
in the Army,” which seems by now to have been organized on 
a sound basis, especially in the Army of Occupation. Mr. J. D, 
Whelpley, writing on “ American Evolution” since the Armistice, 
suggests that Mr. Lloyd George himself would be “ the one man 
who would be welcomed with greatest fervour” as British 
Ambassador at Washington——In the Contemporary Myr. 
Edwyn Bevan discusses ‘“ Germany after the Peace,” in order 
to detect “ without sentimontality ” possible signs of a change 
of heart. Germany, ho says, is still in a state of mental and 
spiritual confusion. The Germans do not yet see the facts 
about the war as we see them. Mr. Bevan suggests that the 
continuance of the blockade angered the Germans; he does 
not discuss the question whether it was not inevitable, in view 
of the impenitent attitude of the German Government, as repre- 
sented, for example, by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau at Versailles, 
He likens Germany to a drunken man who has committed a 
crime in his frenzy and is now coming to his senses. Mr. H. W. 
Harris answers the question “ Has President Wilson Failed ?” 
with a somewhat halting negative. He assumes, quite un- 
warrantably, that the German Peace is irreconcilable with the 
“Fourteen Points.” We may remark that some of the chief 
pro-German criticisms of the Treaty are directed against the 
Polish clauses, which do no more than embody one of Presideui 
Wilson’s points. Dr. Hagberg Wright expounds the troubled 
situation of the Letts, between the Germans and the Bolsheviks ; 
the little nation has undoubtedly suffered in public estimation 
from the fact that Lettish mercenaries are the chief support 
of Trotsky’s “Red Terror.” Professor Gilbert Murray’s article 
“Is an Estimate of our own Age Possible?” is an instructive 
balancing of hypotheses. A community, he thinks, needs a 
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Tue Aveust Montaries.—A graceful tribute by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison to the late Mr. Wray Skilbeck, who succeeded his | 
father-in-law, Sir James Knowles, as editor of the Nineteenth | 
Century, is prefixed to the August number of that review. | 
General Stone, fresh from a visit to the Rhine, sums up his | 
impressions under the heading of “The Old, Unchanged | 
German.” Professor Sonnenschein examines in a very temperate 
article the case of “The German Professors,’”’ who as a class 
revealed an insensate hatred of Great Britain and exulted over | 
the crimes committed by their soldiers and sailors. He is too 
charitable in crediting them with “ intellectual honesty.” He | 
prints a letter which he has lately received from Professor Preuss, | 
whom he describes as a “ genuine democratic reformer” ; it | 
is not encouraging, for Professor Preuss says that Germany’s | 
guilt consisted “ not in having prepared the war, but in having 
prepared it exceedingly badly—or strictly speaking not at all— 
in a political sense.” Dr. William Barry makes a vigorous and 
crushing reply to Sir Theodore Morison’s recent plea for the 
blood-stained Turk. Lord Dunraven writes on “The Urgency 
of Ireland.” Let us offer Ireland a * Federal ” scheme, he says ; | 
if Sinn Fein rejects it, let us work it by nominated members. 
But does Lord Dunraven suppose that Ireland or Ulster could | 
be treated as a Crown Colony ? Professor W. A. Bone has an 
excellent article on “* Coal and Health.” His reasoned scientific 
plea for the open coal-fire in a modern grate as being specially 
suited to the English climate will delight most Englishmen ; 
he recommends, however, the use of “ semi-coke” instead of 
raw coal, and says a good word for the improved type of gas-stove. 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, under the head of “ ‘ Controlled’ 
Transport,” criticizes, the Transport Bill as a grave threat to 
the maintenance of our roads. Sir Frank Newbolt’s charming 
article on “ Speeches” and Captain Colvile’s account of Rowe 
the dramatist as “ Shakespeare’s First Critical Editor” are 





certain proportion of “ cranks”—‘“ peculiar decadents or 
neurotics ”—to keep it healthy; Great Britain is well supplied 
in this respect at present. My. R. H. Tawney, one of the miners’ 
delegates on the Coal Commission, denounces the present 
organization of the coal industry, but fails to offer any-guarantee 
that the miner would work better under any other system. Ho 
suggests, but carefully abstains from promising, that we shal} 
got more coal “if the miner feels that he is the responsible 
servant of the public, not an instrument to “ grind out dividends 
for shareholders ”—a literary phrase which is profoundly mis- 
Jeading. Does every State oflicial feel that he is a “ re le 
servant of the public” and work his hardest for patriotic 
reasons ? Every one knows—and Mr. Tawney knows—that he 
does nothing of the kind——-The National Review is mainly 
devoted to an examination of the German Peace Treat) 
by Mr. Maxse, who takes a most unfavourable view of the 
terms. The Germans, he thinks, have been let off much 
too lightly, and may be accorded further concessions by 
the Reparation Commission. Since the Pacificist clique with 
equal vigour assails the Treaty as being unduly severe, we 
may perhaps conclude that the Treaty is a fair compromise. 
Still, Mr. Maxse’s criticisms both of the terms and of 
their chief author deserve serious consideration. Mr. Cope 
Cornford shows that Lord Jellicoe’s book is a vindication of 
Lord Beresford’s outspoken criticism of the Admiralty before 
the war. Mr. M. O. Sale contributes a suggestive artide on 
** Army Reform from the Ranks.” In complaining of the waste 
and dishonesty which deprive the private soldier of part of his 
rations, Mr. Sale says that the Inland Waterways force of 
20,000 men at Richborough during the war had a special 
messing staff which fed the men twice as wel] as ordinary 
soldiers are fed and yet made large profits on the Government 
allowance. The Richborough experiment must not be ignored.—- 
In Blackwood’s the admirable series of articles by “ Klaxon”’ 
on the work of British submarines during the war is brought 
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to a close. Mr. Edmund Candler’s articleon “The Armenians ” 

ts in a dramatic way the opposing views that are held 
regarding that singular race. Mr. J. A. Strahan’s “Tale of 
Two Cities,” contrasting Dublin and Belfast, is interesting. 
He does not exaggerate the horrors of the Dublin slums, 
a breeding-ground of sedition, with which the Nationalist 
municipality is seemingly unable to cope. Belfast may be less 
picturesque, but the Belfast man “is content to claim that 
the working class in his city is better housed than in any other 
city in the United Kingdom, and produces in proportion to 
its number fewer paupers.” 








The new number of the Quarterly Review contains several 
jmportant articles. The editor’s critical analysis of the Peace 
Treaty emphasizes the essential justice of the terms. Strangely 
enough, however, he would have restored East Africa to the 
Germans, thus disregarding the welfare of the natives and 
compelling all the Powers with African colonies to maintain 
large defensive forces. He also doubts the wisdom of trying 


. the ex-Kaiser, and regards the economic demands as too severe. 


M. William Martin, the editor of the Journal de Geneve, contri- 
butes an illuminating account of the situation in “‘ Switzerland 
after the War,” and declares that the Swiss look to Great Britain 
and America as their best friends. He says that the Allies have 
refused to recognize the “ self-determination”’ of Vorarlberg, 
the little Alpine province of Austria which declared itself inde- 
pendent and then, at a plébiscite, voted by four to one 
for union with Switzerland. It would be interesting to know 
why the Allies have come to such a decision ; as M. Martin says, 
if Vorarlberg is left to Austria, it may come under the contro] 
of Germany, and that would be to the disadvantage both of 
Switzerland and of the Allies. Mr. W. M. Aeworth writes on 

Railway Nationalization.” He regards it as inevitable under 
present conditions, although he admits that State railways 
have not worked well, except perhaps in Prussia and Japan. 
He suggests that the chief railway companies should continue 
to manage the lines ; official nominees should be added to the 
Boards of Directors, working under State supervision. Canada, 
a3 he points out, has adopted this plan recently for working the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways, which 
the Dominion has taken over. Mr. James Carlisle’s article on 
‘Inland Transport ” is also of great interest. He shows how by 
better organization and a very modest expenditure the existing 
canals could be used to advantage in cheapening transport. 
He recalls a famous test of 1907 when Lord Farrer and Mr. 
Killick ordered two consignments of coal, one by rail and the 
other by canal, from a Midland colliery to Godalming. The 
speed by rail proved to be a mile an hour, and the speed by 
canal 1°08 miles an hour, while the cost per ton-mile was 0°711d. 
by rail and 0°663d. by canal. Mr. C. H. Burr exposes the corrupt 
and fraudulent nature of German business methods in America— 
and probably elsewhere-—by quoting evidence given on oath in 
an inquiry into the practices of the German Dyers’ Trust. The 
agents of the Trust bribed their customers’ employees not only to 
accept common dyes in place of special high-priced varieties, 
but also to spoil any dyes that had been bought from rivals of 
the Trust by dropping chemicals into the vats. It is a horrible 
revelation of German depravity. Sir Sidney Lee courteously 
but firmly refutes M. Abel Lefranc’s strange theory that the 
sixth Earl of Derby wrote Shakespeare’s plays—a theory in- 
vented by the late Mr. James Greenstreet, whose papers are in 
Sir Sidney Lee’s possession. Professor R. 8. Rait has a note- 
worthy article on ‘* Queen Victoria and France,” with extracts 
from the Queen’s unpublished letters and diaries. The Queen’s 
letter to her daughter the German Crown Princess on June 8th, 
1874, is of great historic importance, as it confirms the belief that 
Bismarck was threatening France with a new war, and that the 
Queen, with the support of the Tsar, persuaded the Emperor 
to overrule Bismarck. ‘‘ You know,” the Queen wrote, * that 
the Prussians are not popular unfortunately, and no one will 
tolerate any Power wishing to dictate to all Europe. This country, 
with the greatest wish to go hand in hand with Germany, cannot 
and will not stand it.” 

The Old Testament: ils Meaning and Value for the Church 
To-day. By R. H. Malden, Acting Chaplain, R.N. (Mac- 
millan, 6s.)—This is eminently a book to be recommended 
to teachers who are alive to the importance of preparing their 
pupils to face the many questions, historical, moral, and critical, 
Which are in the air of our generation. It is nothing short 


of a ecandal that the Bible lessons given in our primary and 
secondary schools should be in substance what they were fifty 
years ago. Yet, with few exceptions, they are so, And the 
same must be said of sermons; the intellectual cowardice of the 
pulpit has as its corollary the emptiness of the pew. One of the 
best results of the war has been that their experience of working 
amoyg men in the Services has roused chaplains of the better 
type to the importance of freedom of speech in these matters. 
“Doth God,” asks the prophet in sombre irony, ‘need your 
lie?” Mr. Malden’s excellent book was written, he tells us, 
“on board one of H.M. ships at sea.” Its temper is at once 
candid and reverent: and it is greatly to be desired, difficult 
as the work would be, that a scholar equally gifted should deal 
with the New Testament as he has dealt with the Old. 

The Pilgrimage of Etheria. By M. L. McClure and GC, L. 
Feltoe, D.D. (S.P.C.K. 68.)—Etheria was a Provengal, or 
perhaps a Spanish, religious who in the latter half of the sixth 
century undertook a pilgrimage to Palestine, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia. This journal of her travels was discovered in a MS. 
of the eleventh century at Arezzo (1887), and, though defective, 
is of extreme interest; and the S.P.C.K. deserves thanks for 
making it accessible to English readers. The good Abbess 
| has not a little in common with the religious tourist of our own 
time. Sh6é was told much; she was “ personally conducted ” 

by the local clergy; and she believed everything that she 
was told. And, as she was a good observer and wrote easily, 
the result is a singularly life-like account of the religious life 
of the Near East in the reign of Justinian—vcirca 565. 











Christianity according to St. Luke. By the Rev. 8. C. Car- 
penter, B.D. (S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d.)\—One of the best means 
of measuring the advance of the critical movement, or (if the 
term be preferred) of the scientific school of theology, is to note 
its influence on writers who do not themselves belong to this 
school. Mr. Carpenter would probably be described as a con- 
servative, and his prepossessions seem to be those of a somewhat 
high type of Anglicanism. But his concessions to criticism 
are significant. He argues, eg., for the Virgin Birth of our 
Lord; but he admits that this belief “is not based on the 
documents”; that it “is part of a larger belief”; and that 
it is ‘* not essential, if by ‘ essential’ is meant a preliminary con- 
dition. It is not a preliminary, but a subsequent and conse- 
quent belief.” The book contains elements of interest and 
value ; it is discursive ; and written in a vigorous popular style. 


The Lancashire Fusiliers: Roll of Honour of the Salford 
Brigade. Edited by Sir C. A. Montague Barlow. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 5s. net.)—Salford in 1914-15 raised four battalions 
of the Lancashire Fusiliers, which were formed into the Salford 
Brigade, with a reserve battalion to supply drafts. Sir C. A. 
Montague Barlow, who organized this patriotic movement, 
has compiled a very full record of the brigade and its services 
up to the end of 1916.° The names of the officers and men are 
recorded for each platoon, with a group photograph. The lists 
of those who volunteered for service are also given under the 
| names of the local firms which employed them, It would be 
well if such records were compiled in other towns and given a 
permanent form, so that posterity may know of the wonderful 
zeal with which Britons sprang to arms against the German 
menace, Three of the battalions served in the famous Thirty 
second Division. The 15th Lancashire Fusiliers, on the right 
flank of the Ulster Division, distinguished themselves by their 
heroic but unavailing bravery at the attack on Thiepval on the 
first day of the Somme battle, July Ist, 1916. 


Advertise! By E. Sampson. (Harrap. 5s, net.)—This 


American book on the art and mystery of advertising has the 
chief merit of a good advertisement, in that it is attractive and 
readable. Mr. Sampson has dealt with his subject systematically 


devoting chapters, for example, to “ Advertising Strategy,’ 
* Putting in the Ginger,’ and “* The Eye in Advertising 


an aspect of the question which is teo often ignored. “ The 
word ‘ advertise,’”’ he says, “ brings to-day a special message 
| of hope to the human race, for it is the whole solution of the 
Reconstruction Period.” This is tall talk, but we are inclined 
to think that a clever agent who could advertise the elementary 


| principles of economics among the unfortunate people whe 
| believe in “ ca’ canny ” might be a public benefactor. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 








CE EEE.” cane 
Allen's Old Testament Prophets...........+. ecsecseese ...(Heffer) net 60 
tenois (A.), Russian School of Painting, folio........ ,.(T. W. Laurie) net 25 0 
Brown's Survey of Scottish History... .......0e cece eee (MacLehose) net 7 6 
Brown (T. A.), Pictures of Etaples, roy Svo. ....(Maerae Pub. Co.) net 15 0 
Rurgess (F. W.), Antique Jewellery and Trinkets, 8vo..(Routiedge) net : 


Cambridge University Law Tripos Papers, 1012-16, (Camb, Univ. Press) net 


Cobb (1. 8.), The Glory of the Coming........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6 
Collins (C.), The Natural Law, er 8VO.........6066: (Mills & Boon) net 0 
Conrad (J.), The Arrow of Gold, cr 8VO........ 0+ e eee eee (F. Unwin) net 

Fletcher (J. S.), Sheffield, er 8VO.........0.. cece ceeeeees (S.P.C.K.) net 6 
Garratt (Evelyn R.), Pegay’s Wolf, er 8VO. «2.0... 66 eee eee (R.T.8.) net 6 


Gill (Lt.-Col. N.J.), The Aerial Arm). .(Aeroplane & General Pub. Co.) 
Harris (J. K.), Origin of the Poctrine of the Trinity, 8vo (Longmans) 


MwMamrmnerwrr-3ieaor 
= 


net 





Hobson (Mra. Coralie), Revolt of Youth. ...........6065 (YT. W. Laurie) net 6.0 
Hofman (May ©.), Games for Everybody, er 8vo....(8. W. Partridge) net 3.0 
Jamleson’s Illustrated Guide to Trees, &¢..........6606- (Sutmfield) net 3/6 
Kelly (Mrs. M. Harding), The Seeret of Oaklands, er 8vo ....(R.T.S.) net 26 
Kirtland (1. S8.), Sumarai Trails, 8vo.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12,0 
Lock (Major H. O.), With the British Army in the Holy Land (R. Scott) net 7,6 
RaemGen te Gets Tees... ccvccccccsscccsccccecccs (Photochrome Coe.) net 2 6 
London (J.), The Red One, cr 8V0...... 0. cece eeeees (Mills & Boon) net 6,0 
Longridge (W. H.), The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 8vo : 
(RR, Seott) net 90 
Mackenzie (Sir J.), The Future of Medicine, 8Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 8 6 
Marshall (A.), Industry and Trade... 0.6.6.0 eeeee ee eeee (Marmillan) net 180 
Micklem (N.), The Open Light, er 8V0.........0006+ (Headley Bros.) net 46 
Modern Dictionary of the English Language (A)........(Macmillan) net 6/0 
O'Grady (8.), The Coming of Cueulain, er Svo.... 2.62.65. (F. Unwin) net 46 
O'Grady (8.), The Triumph and Passing of Cuculain, er 8vo (F. Unwin) net 46 
Pa'mer (W. 'T.), Odd Corners in English Lakeland, cr 8vo (Skeffington) net 5 0 


Phillpotts (E.), St. George and the Dragons: a Comedy in Thrée Acts, 
BOUND. ccccerceneccecesecccenescesesveccoosescetecs (Duckworth) net 26 
Pinnel! (C. H.), Visions and Songs. ...........eeeee08: (C. H. Pinnell) net 3 6 
Reed's Trigonometry and Soundings............000-000 (T. Reed) net 3,0 
Rhodes (Kathlyn), The City of Palms, er 8vo.......... (Hutchinson) net 69 
Routley (J.), Pitman’s Business Book-keeping, cr 8vo...... (Pitman) net 36 
Runciman (Sir W.), Drake, Nelson, and Napoleon: Studies (PF. Unwin) net 12 6 
Seward (A. C.), Fossil Plants, Vol. IV., 8vo....(Camb. Univ, Press) net 210 
Situations and Appointments that Pay, cr 8vo...... (J. M. Ouselevy) net 2.6 
Stone (Ella), Winifred Walton, cr 8V0........60c eee eeee (R.T.S,) net 26 


‘Tchehov (A.), The Bishop, and other Stories, I8mo (Chatto & Windus) net 3 0 


Westerdale (T. L. B., ‘The Coming Miracle, God and the Jews. cr Svo 
(Marshall Bros.) net 


Wynne (May), Dick, cf BVO... .ccccccccccccccccccccccsecs (R.T.S.) net 


TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PIGTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINASLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN SHEETS 
AND PILLOW-CASES 


Samples sent post free 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 49.P. Donejall Placa BELFAST 











A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk P 


Is it your Family, 
cr 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY ITP 


Sufferers from Heartburn and similar troubles caused by 
Indigestion, such as Flatulence, Nausea, Headache, Constipa- 
tion, ete., will find a thoroughly reliable remedy in Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges made by Savory & Moore. They are 
pleasant to take, and quite harmless, 

TUSTIMONY.—"“ I have occasionally been kept awake during the night 
with FLATULENCE and HEARTBURN to a distressing degree, but I now 
find that one of Dr. Jenner's Lozenges is sutticient to relieve all discomfort and 
ensure a sound night's rest. Their effect is truly magical.” 

“T have found the Absorbent Lozenges excellent. It appears to ba very 
dificult to get a really reliable remedy for HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, 
although it is such a common and distressing complaint, and I am very glad 
to know of such a speedy remedy.” 

“ Thank you for the trial box of Absorbent Lozenges. I consider you greatly 
underrate them in your advertisements, and also under-advertise them. L 
have not felt anything of HEARTBURN since before Christmas, and now feel 
better than | have done for 20 years.” 

“ The Lozenges relieved me of that FULNTESS and PAIN IN THE STOMACH 
which | used to get after meals, and I can safely recommend them to any one 
who has to take a hurried mid-day meal.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of tlhe lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, VW/.1. 








BY SPECIAL [| OENT'S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
1 D } ¥ sas 
APPOINTMENT Exhibition ‘The only Coon pane, Pranco-Beitish 


award 
Lritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronometer’ 


| The only Grand Prize j 
Regulators, Gentqueha aad Ships Comemiea 
NEW CATALOGUE free on epplication, 
E. DENT and -»» Ltd 
| Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben,” 
| 61 STRAND, W.C.2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.¢. 5, 


TO THE KING. 





@usPe-Manx. 
ry\WO ELDERLY PEOPLE desire temporary EXCHANGE 
; moderate sized, very comfortable, attractive HOUSE, BOURN EMOUTA 
with similarly careful adults living GOLDERS GREEN, HAMPSTEAD, ot 
HIGHGATE From mid-Sept.—Pox 923, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Wie. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED, 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY kx. 

i SERVICE MEN’S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street 
W. 1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440), seeks suitable positions, such as TIME: 
KEEPERS, WATCHMEN, &c., for a number of discharged soldiers partly dis. 
abled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitat ious 
Please send notice of vacancies as above at once. ; 


wa ICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
: ARNOLD HIGH SCHOOL, RUGBY. 

Wanted, for September, TWO MISTRESSES qualified to teach: (1) MATHE- 
MATICS and SCIENCE; (2) FRENCH. Games desirable. Salary from 
£180-£250, non-resident, according to qualifications and experience. 

Apply for form of application to Miss SKUES, Arnold High School, Rugby 


ue ~ HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH SCHOOL will become vacant on 
Thursday, 18th December, 1919. 

The commencing stipend of the Head-Mistress will be £800 a vear 
annual increments of £50 to £1,050. 

The number of girls at present in the School is 308 (day scholars 292, boarders 
106). The Head-Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders. 

Candidates should send forty copies (printed or ty ped) of their application and 
testimonials (which should not exceed three), on or before Wednesday, 17th Sept- 
ember, 1919, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom 
any further information can be obtained. 

No personal or other application should be made by or on behalf of any can- 
didate to any member of the Governing Body. 

By order, 





rising by 


The Harpur Trust Office, A. H. ALLEN, 
Ist August, 1919. Clerk of the Tarpur Trust 
OF THE WEST RIDING OF 


(oust ~ COUNCIL 
YORKSHIRE. 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of Bingley Training College, shortly to become vacant by the 
appointment of Miss H. M. Wodehouse, M.A., )).Phil., as Professor of Education 
in the University of Bristol. Commencing salary £600 per annum, with board 
and residence. 

Candidates must be women and must hold a University Degree or its equivalent. 
—Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the EDU: 
CATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakeficld. 

Last date for the receipt of applications, Saturday, October 4th. 
| CATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN 
4 RHODESIA. 

MASTERS required in January, 1920, for SIX or more VACANCIES in 
Southern Rhodesia. . General form work. Special qualifications for commercial 
work, woodwork, or other subjects should be stated. Candidates should be 
under 35 years of age, and, if single, may be required to reside in a school 
boarding-house with a deduction of £24 only per annum from salary. Mea 
of liberal education and with war service are looked for. ProféSsional certifi- 
cates desirable in absence of a University Degree. Salary £300, rising annually 
by £15 to £450 per annum. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Favourable 
conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &c. Successful candi- 
dates required to leave England at end of December.—<Applications, with teastl- 
monials and references, to be addressed to THE SECRETARY, British South 
Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2. 


Rexat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS. 

The Governors will shortly appoint a Lady as RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
LUCTURER IN CLASSICS, She will be required to take up the appointment 
in January, 1920. 

Applications, with testimonials and references, should be scent vot later than 
September 20th, 1919, to THE PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 
aia WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS specially qualified to 
give PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION (Free Standing Exercises, Dances and Games), 
besides taking ordinary English Subjects in Lower Forms, Salary £150, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to £220.—Apply immediately, with copies of testi- 
monials, to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Sth August, 1919. 


IPON SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Wanted, in September, THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS ( Res‘dent):— 
(1) For CLASSICS. (2) For FRENCH, 
(3) For JUNIOR FORM WORK. 
Initial salary according to qualifications and experience 
Applications should be sent at once to the HEAD-MASTER, 


{ANADA.—Wanted for Girls’ Boarding School, near Mon- 
treal, for September, experienced MUSIC-MISTRESS (A.R.C.M. pre- 
ferred) for piano and singing classes. Associated Board examinations taken. 
£110 per annum (residence); passage paid. Also TWO experienced GRADI- 
ATES to teach between them Latin, Mathematics, Physics, History, Geography, 
Grammar, Scripture. £100 (resident): passage paid. Very comfortable | 
—Apply, with references, to Miss STEADMAN, 6 St. Margarct’s Terrace, 5°. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
{RENCH and GERMAN SCHOLAR, experienced in trans- 
lations, expert cataloguer, proof-reader, &c., M.A. (Oxon), secka sultabla 
employment, moderate salary.—Addres3 A. R. A., 23 Worsley Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3. 


ysts 


TJANTED, in September, resident junior ENGLISH 
j MISTRESS, University degree. Usual English subjects require! 


and some Latin and music.—Apply, stating fuli particulara of qualificat 
experience, and salary required, to Miss LYSTER, Crofton Grange Sch 


Girls, near Orpington, Kent, 
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BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (man) in MATHE- 
MATICS and SCIENCE (Physics and Chemistry), to,begin duties (if possible) 
on or before Ist October next. Applicants must be Graduates with high quali- 
fications in the required subjects, and preference will be given to those who 
have had special training and experience in teaching. Salary according to 
scale, £300, rising by annual increments of £15 to £450 per annum, non-resident. 

Letters of application, together with copies of recent testimonials, and names 
of referees, must reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, 16th August 
next.—Particulars of duties may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL 
at the College. HERBERT REED, 

Education Office, Chief Education Ofieer. 

15 John Street, Sunderland, 
16th July, 1919. 
MmHE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 

Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN HISTORY, 
which becomes vacant on Ist October. 

Full information as to remuneration and terms of appointment may be ob- 
tained from J. M. FINNEGAN, Secretary. 

N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will be 
considered a Cisqualification. 


MHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC AND COMMON LAW. 


9 gala 





The Council invite applications for the post of Lecturer in Public and Common 
Law. Salary £350. The Lecturer will be allowed to do Chamber practice,- 
Applications (with copies of testimonials) should be lodged on or before 23rd 
August with the undersigned, from whom further particulars as to the conditions 
of appointment, &c., can be obtained. 
ee 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above school. 

Applicants must have high qualifications in Science and Mathematics; must 
hold an Honours Degree of a British University in either or both of those subjects, 
aud be competent to supervise the instruction in tLe other principal subjects 
leading to a University Degrce. 

Duties to begin as from the Ist January, 1920. Initial salary £700, rising 
aficr 2 years’ service by annual increments of £50 to £900 per annum. 

Prezent number of boys 212, inciuding 56 boarders. An “ Advanced Course 
in Mathematics and Science is contemplated. 

For application forms and particulars apply to the undersigned, to whom 
applications should be forwarded not later than Ist September next. 


Education Office, King’s Lynn, H. M. HOWARD, 
25th Tully, 1919. Clerk to the Governors. 


TJ] ULL COMMITTEE. 


W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


Y N N- 
OL. 








: . Se 4 
KING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCH( 


EDUCATION 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF AR'T.—The above Committee invite applications 
for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the Hull Municipal School of Art. The 
salary offered Is £500 per annum, to be increased, subject to satisfactory service, 
to a maximum of £600 by annual increments of £25. The gentleman appointed 
must have had a good artistic training and be experienced in the work of a School 
of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic crafts will be preferred. Forms 
of application containing particulars of the duties and conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the undersigned and must be returned not later than the 
Ist of September. Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Edueation Offices: Albion Street, Hull. J. T. RILEY, 

29th July, 1919. Director of Education. 


B IR K BEC CcOLLE G SE. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Secretary to the College and 
Clerk to the Governing Body, which has become vacant owing to the death of 
Mr. H. Wells Eames. ‘The salary is £400 per annum, plus £80 (20 per cent. bonus 
On salary), plus £753 war bonus 

Applications, not later than August 30th, to the PRINCIPAL CLERK, Birkbeck 
College, Breams Buildings, E.C. 4, from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained, 


RMS TRONG C L L 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The Council invites applications for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER. 
The salary is £250 per annum, and the appointment will, in the first instance, 
be made for three years. At the end of this period an Assistant Lecturer is eligible 
for a permanent appoiniment at a salary rising from £250 to £400. 
The Lecturer will be required to take up his duties in October or, at latest, in 
January. 
Candidates are requested to send five copies of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials, so as to reach the SECRETARY, Armstrong 
College, on or before August 31st, 1919. 


RMS TRONG cOLL EG 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
The Council invites applications for the LECTURESHIP in LAW. 
The Lecturer will be required to conduct courses of legal education preparing for 
the Examinations of the Council of Legal Education and the Law Society. 
Salary £250 per annum, which may be increased to £300 per annum if Courses 
in Commercial Law in the Department of the Faculty of Commerce are required, 

Candidates are requested to send six copies of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials, not later than 15th September, 1919, to the REGIS- 
TRAR, Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

a) 72 eee se OF ADELAIDE. 
} PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 

The University invites applications for the CHAIR of PATHOLOGY and 
BACTERIOLOGY. Salary £800 per annum.—Applieations to be lodged not 
Inter than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 
inay be obtained. 

TNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 

} PROFESSOR OF LAW. 

Vie University invites applications for the CHAIR OF LAW. Tho Professor 
is required to lecture on ROMAN LAW, PROPERTY, CONTRACTS and 
JURISPRUDENCE. Salary £800 per annum.—Applications to be lodged not 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 
may be obtained. 


I 





K 


O E GE, 
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“ONGKONG UNIVERSITY. — PROFESSOR © of 


CHEMISTRY required. Salary £600, with quarters (or allowance). 
Five years’ agreement. Send application in duplicate—Write, stating age, 
Whether married, and experience, to “P. L.,” c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 


5 Nicholas Lane, F.C. 4. 
(jOLONIES. —Wanted, OXFORD or CAMBRIDGE GRAD. 


for Maths. Age under 35. Games. Unmarried. Salary starting £180 res., 
With iees £40 to £50. MANY SENTOR and JUNIOR VACANCIES,—FUTURE 


CAREER ASSOCIATION, 53 VICTORIA STREET 3.W. 





N ASSEUSE, with Dartford and L.S.T.M. Diplomas, desires 
/ POST in or near London Medical or educational (gymnastics). Free 
= ) eal 924, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

N Educated Lady (23) seeks a post as PRIVATE SECRE- 


TARY to Lady or Gentleman. Non-resident position preferred, 





Write Box 920, The Speetator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 
‘YOUNG OFFICER, age 214, Public School education, 
height 6ft., sportsman, 33rd Woolwich, 1916, shortly resigning his 


commission in Royal Engineers, desires POSITION in almost any capacity 
Excellent  references.—Box 922, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand 
London, W.C. 2. 


De WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE and 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for Univeralty 

women from Miss H. M. CHAPPELI. (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, <&c. 
Uy Mtv eRerre OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Faccntirs— 
SCTENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, | BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


THE SESSION 1919-20 COMMENCES OCTOBER 71, 1919. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univer- 
sities, may, after one year's study or research, take a Master’s Degree 

Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, are 
published as follows : 
Faculty 
Faculty 


of Science, 

of Arts, 

Faculty of Medicine, 
Faculty of Commerce, 
Department of Social Study. 
Department of the Biology and Chemistry 
Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 

and wil be sent on application to the undersigned, 
GEO. H. 


of Fermentation, 


STD Clim Oo Do 


i eng RS ET 2 
YHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1919-20. 


The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th, 1919, 





Prospectuses and full particulars of the following may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Registrar:—— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH “OLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDs. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES, 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s., Post Free 1s, 6d.). 


1 HE Jy] OF SHEFFIELD. 


EXHIBITIONS 


~ UNIVERSITY 


COURSES are held and DEGREES (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) are 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Scicace, 
Medicine, Law, Engineering (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Facult'cs of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarded 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Sheffield and othes 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching: 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology. 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Steel Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. ; 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Read, stands in six 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year, 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon, Sir William Mather, LIL... ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G, 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concera- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
NG'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. = : 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary 


tao COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
in September should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3, Telephone : 
899 Western. : ree 
( UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoreticw 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
“ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 
€8 gns, per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
date.—Iilus, prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 
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GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Cood 
education, Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding. — ~Principal, Mis Miss FORD. 
mVHE DOWN NS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 




















Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
| | -ecn 2.2 eS 
Princlpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele, : “ Watford 616,” 
INCOLN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding Houses, 4 
boarders, Se pt. Ww th. —For partientars apply to the HEAD-! MISTRESS, 
years, Th orough genoral education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L, c, DODD, 

‘ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

anes situation on the North-West coast, where the climate Is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 
wT MARGARET’ Ss SCHOOL, HA RROW. 

Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, ‘ate Scholar of 
L INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
ins or on ‘Thursday, September 25th. 
Prospectus on “ee 

a : 7 Grayshott. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
situation : very sultabie tor delicate girls.—For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistrese, 

UO. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School ior t'i3 Daughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
> 
OXHEY LANF, WATFORD. 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autumme term begins Sept, 18th ; 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON. —Sehool for Girls fi from 10 10 to 19 
Scienve branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND 
The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
Pupils are met at Euston, leeds, Marictienter, Live ‘rpeol, and Carlisle, 
Newnham College (Historic: al Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College. 
Michaeluats Term b 
cation to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
ey Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
| spec HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. i 
Languages. English, Art, Music, Large grounds. Fees, 63 guineas to 75 guineas 





a year. Office rs" daus ghters, oe guine as a year. Dee e-< Se oe 
FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
rH E VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


an Educational Ilome for 12 elder girla, will open in Paris on October 
the Ist at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS 16e, Five minutes’ walk from the 
Rois de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B. és L.-Ph., 
St. Moniea's, Bur Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey, 


KE DUCATION IN SWITZERLAND.— First-class Boarding 

School for Young Ladies, les Allijres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausanne. 
‘Thorough general education, modern languages, musie, painting, needlework. Fine 
situation, comfortable house. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa- 

tion relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this book, 
which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated descrip- 
ticn of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth. —(Publication 
Dept. ), GIEVES, Ltd., “‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1, 


N AutiCAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND "MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, 





Nomina- 
tons to Royal Naval ee Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annam, Larly 
applications should be m 

“Apply Messrs. DEVITT & S100RE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, | E.c, 3. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly — staff. Four ww I oo - of £75 to Oxford. 

Fine —s including C i Workshop, Boat- 

house, &c, ‘cotbal!, Cricket, Aint Svinuing, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £58. 
Entrance ‘Scholarships, July.—Apply V . GRU NDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


OLLAR ACADEMY, N.B. Founded 1818. 
Head-Master: CH ARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION begins on Monday, 8th September, 1919. Coniplete 
High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for University, Civil 
Screice, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful aad healthy 
situation.—Llastrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-+houses, on application 
to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


] OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE. 
Under the Management of a Committe: of the Soclety of Friends, 
iicad-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (sometime xaminer to tho 

Teac —_~ i mew | Syniicate of the Untversity of 

ment an 








in 





aa in Sehool Manayge- 


Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicine), two Interme liata 
Science with Honours, one Intermediate Arta, seven First Medical Examinstioa, 
— -nine Matricuiation Examination (1916-1913), 

les of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe HEAD-MASTER, 
1 oct m School, York, 


Ke SLL Y ( COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 240 feet above 
sca, facing Dartmoor. Speeial ENGINEERING ciass for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head- “Master, H. Y. PL. UM, M.A. 


} EADING SCHOOL, BERKS 
) lfead-Master: G. 1. KE fp TON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Feties Colleze). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Seholarships inelude two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swinming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £62-£68 per annum, ~~-Particulars may be ob- 
tajnel from the BURSAB 








SHIR E. 








Tennis court.—¥For illus. Pros. apply to Principal. | 











—mes 


PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


tea SMOUTH. ae Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 Cinetuding let ipinoe), SANDHURST 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Entry) 3, UNIVERSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Koad, "Bournemouth, 
- eS 

ae successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instruction if desired. 
LA rite for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parente and 
Pupils to Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.O, 1. 








~ On, x . Se 

RIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRINGHILI, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Established 1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 
grounds. Remarkable examination successes. Speech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
football, tennis ke. — Apply for Pros ectus, Head- Master, F. INCE JONES, B.Sc. 


‘SCHOLASTIC ‘AGENCIES. 





| <ycmooas Parents can obtain reliable information 
supesiing Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
Ss (ago of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 
7 of feez, &c,) to 
vee. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTILEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible’ for ths 


— staffs of the most important schools, and thus abls 
apy, y information difficult to obtain elsewhero, 
Officea—158-162 OXFO ST., LONDON. W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


pee OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 








ce free of charge wil! be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND 


86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.t. Tel., Rept 4923. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 


The Firm invites greg from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Familics, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. : 
\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 








esters. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge ef tho BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS will be leased to AID PARENTS by sending ‘free of 
charge) p gel and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
ts of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
I & PATON Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0, 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, RS, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY Sf., LONDON, W.0.L 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by’ the Teachers’ Guild, 
— of unt Weta Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 


Mistresses, a Yelsh County Schools Association, 
The has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to dad 
work WIT TH UT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calcu- 


lated oa the LOW EST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
___ Realstrar—Miss ALLO M. FOUNTALN._ 


AUTHORS, — TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W.1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies bard prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarialwork. Course from any date, xcellent t intrody Iucti ons given. 


mVNYPEWRITING. Authors’ MSS., 
, &e. 


Examination Papers, Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating 











J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiif. : - 
rpYPew RITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 


Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2 (Ground Floor), Within a few 
minutes’ walk of Pall Mall and Whitehall ; easily accessible from Hampstead 
and Bakerloo Tubes, T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


| alata 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OP BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 








INSTITUTION, 





EARLSWOOD 
SURREY. 


For —_ ulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary. 
4. 





P.O, Box 163, 14-16 —— Hill, E.c, 
=—=——_— $$ —————————— — ——_——s & 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumec.). 
Sept. 9th, Northern Italy and Hill towns 
Oct. 14th, Florence, Venice, Rome, Naples, &c. Nov. 4th, Alveria and TuniJa, 


Miss BISHOP, F 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR MEMORIALS.—Government. Departments, Munici- 

palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 

of FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental! cliaracter, 

J. W. SINGER aud SONS ( Ltd.) (established 1852), Metal Workers ani Bronze 

Founders, Frome, Somerset. London Office: Effingham House, Arundel! Street, 
Strand, W.C. 2. 


ry.O INVESTORS 


F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, ». 


S.B. 19. 











and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES. Free advice given on Investments, Stato amount available, 
and a selected list of Securities will be forwarded, 





DVICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNU [- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assur- 

ance and —a post free from “ ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Cham! ers 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST | soc LETY, 

MITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), 2500,00 
URCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERLSTS an GRANTS LOANS 
thereon, 
Appiy SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Plao», Strand, W.C. 2. 














des- 
&o., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—To mag 
Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Nowrasthonic 
free on application to Mr. V. STOR RLY, 
Graven St., Traial ans Square, W.C.2 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet 
‘ cribing the residences, 
Country, 
Invalids, Convalesceuts, &.), 
General Manager, Medical, &c,,Assocu., Ltd,, 22 
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—— 
PRE-WAR CONSUMERS OF HOCK.—4A satisfactory 
substitute for Rhenish wine 1s at last obtainable. Prepared from finest 
yonshire vintage apples by the hock process, and well matured; Whiteway’s 
Peronsoor” Stil CYDER closely resembles 's still wine, old, ‘mellow 


, uj 
. Prices, 263. 3d. per doz. quarts (hook), 168. 3d. doz. pin 
Ot ton. carriage pald).—H. WHITEWAY & + LTD. (Dept. M.), The 
Whimple, Devon. 





ee annua + 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
jrom £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.-—HENRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Streei, 
London, W.1. 2 
io? at mppyp rh . - 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on 
id, £2 00 Platinum. Cash or offer by retura, If offer nob accepted parcel 
returned ost free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokea 
ex otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable frm. 
8, CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufac‘urers, 

. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Ifforwarded by post, valu) 

per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxiord Street, London, Estd, 100 years, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 

en vulcanite up to 7s. per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 

or post, immediate cash or offers, Mention this journal,—Measrs, PAGET, 
219 Oxford Street, W. 1. Estd, 150 years, 








Estd. 1859, 











lia gcnenanaaiotioke 
TOCKROACHES'~ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented ani guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Bupplied by order to the Royal Household. Usedin War Hospitais, ‘Tins 1s. 6d., 
2s, 6d., 55., post free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


=< 





WRITE FOR MONEY. 
EARN WHILE YOU LEARN, 

Money can be earned by Writing. The LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Practical Correspondence Courses teach what to write, how to write, and how 
to sell. 

Fees :—Fiction Course, £2 2a,; 
both Courses, £3 3s. 

Work criticised constructively. Suitable MSS. placed for publication at 
highest rates, Cash paid immediately on aceeptance. 

For Free Booklet address “ EDITORIAL G,” LITERARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 22 Chancery Laue, London, W.C, 2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000 Reserve Fund, £2,07),900, Together 
Beserve Liability of Proprietors . oe oe es oe 


News Course, £2 23,; Inclusive Fee for 





£4,070,909 
£4,000,000 
Total Iseued Capital and Reserves - se os oe ++ £8,07),000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHLLL, London, E.O. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Austrajiao 
Btates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mado, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terma which may be ascertained 
ou application. 


c e 





Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped.Ovals. 


pinet 


CIGARETTE 





e a 
2O for V5 
Also in boxes of 
SO and {OO 
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URIC ACID FALLACIES, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GOUT. 





It is a very common fallacy amongst gouty sufferers, the 
belief that their trouble is due entirely to a disturbed or 
diseased condition of the kidneys, because it would be found 
on inquiry that in the large majority of gouty subjects the 
kidneys are perfectly sound and capable of fulfilling their 
appointed function of eliminating uric acid, the one commos 
origin of gout in all its varied forms. How does it happen 
| then, that this dangerous substance remains in the system? 

When excessive formation of uric acid takes place from any 
cause—such as errors in dieting, lack of exercise, or over- 
fatigue—then the liver and kidneys, healthy though they may 
be, cannot get rid of the overplus quickly enough, and exces 
sive quantities of the harmful waste are retained in the body. 

At first the excess may be only very slight, but the process 
of uric acid impregnation remorselessly continues until the 
blood becomes saturated with the poison. The first noticeab!» 
effects of this are digestive troubles, heartburn, acidity, flatu- 
lence, constant and severe headache, liver pain in the right 
side of the body, mental depression, and nervous irritability. 

HOW GOUT ADVANCES, 

The gelatinous uric acid is soon converted into solid stony 
masses or sharply pointed crystals, in which forms it becomes 
embedded in joints and muscles. These deposits are the 
cause of those sharp fleeting pains or dull aches which couie 
on so unexpectedly, and to the uninitiated so unaccountably. 
They form little hard lumps here and there under the surface 
of the skin. The piercing crystals penetrating the nerves 
| cause those “pins and needles” sensations which are expe 
| rienced in the limbs. 
| Presently the gritty little particles of uric acid begin to fill 
up crevices in the joints, and fuse themselves together in 
firmer and harder deposits. Nothing can withstand their 
penetrating force. The joint becomes embedded in a solid block 
of cement-like substance, and swells enormously, until move- 
ment becomes acutely painful and finally impossible. ‘This 
variety is variously called rheumatic, chronic, or chalky gout. 
Other common results of uric acid excess are gouty rheumatism 
and lumbago, when the uric acid stiffens and hardens the 
muscles; sciatica and neuritis, when sharp crystals pierce 
the nerves of the thigh and arm like red-hot needles; kidney 
stone and gravel, when solid concretions form in the organs; 
and gouty eczema, when the irritant uric acid permeates the 
skin. 











HOW TO DRIVE OUT URIC ACID. 

It is gratifying to know that not only can the advanced 
stages of gout be effectively relieved, but its recurrence entirely 
prevented by the administration of the powerful uric acid 
solvents and eliminants known as Bishop’s Varalettes. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are the result of years of close investiga- 
tion into the subject of uric acid and its solvents, and are 
made by an old-established firm of manufacturing chemists, 
whose products have for over half a century enjoyed the con- 
fidence and support of the medical profession. ‘'he best proof 
of the reliability of Bishop’s Varalettes is that they are pre- 
| scribed regularly by physicians, to whom their composition is 
well known. 

The action of Bishop’s Varalettes is this. When they coms 
into contact with the uratic deposits they enter into chemical 
combination with them. They completely change the chara 
ter of uric acid. The effect of this is the formation 
harmless, and easily soluble compound. Without difficulty 
this is completely dissolved and washed out of the body. Asa 
consequence of its removal, pains and aches depart, swellings 
subside, inflammation dies down, stiffness disappears. 

Is SELF-DENIAL A NECESSITY? 

So far from this being the case, it is a fact that some of the 
daintiest, choicest, most palatable and nourishing of foods may 
be freely partaken of by the gouty, not only with safety, but 
with decided advantage. This may sound heretical to many 
readerse, but it is a statement based on the judgment of the 
highest authorities. 

The perusal of a recently published booklet on the subject 
of gouty dietary will convince you of the truth of the asser- 
tion, and show you how you may profit by it. This booklet 
tells you what foods you must avoid, as being gout provoking, 
but it gives a long list of permissible foods cl. ssified in detail, 
from which you can make up an extensive variety of uric-acid- 
free meals, 

A copy of this booklet will be sent post free on application 
| to the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 

Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
| London, HE, 1. 

The booklet contains also a non-technical but scientific 
| description of uric acid disorders generally, giving informa- 
tion as to symptoms and treatment that must commend it to 
everyone interested. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 
| and 63. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had from the sole 
| makers as above, for 1s. 5d., 23. 8d., and 6s. 3d. post free in the 
| United Kingdom. 
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AN-TLLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY: BE-OBTAINED 
ON: APPLICATION - TO " THE ° SECRETARY eee 


THE:‘BIRMINGHAM:GUILD [? 
G™CHARLES:‘S™BIRMINGHAM 


AND 
28:BERNERS‘S"LONDON WI. 








THE 


‘“ARETHUSA’ 
TRAINING SHIP 


and the SHAFTESBURY HOMES $§$at BISLEY, 
TWICKENHAM, SUDBURY, EALING, and ROYSTON, 
maintaining and training 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


NEED HELP 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Vice-President: ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOR, 
Chairman and Treasurer: C, E, MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman of Arethusa Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretarics: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 
The National Refuges Offices: 

164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 2. 














es 
SOUTH: ‘AMERICA 


SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
‘AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN & 
THE ROYAL MAIL G 


PACKET 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC; 





a mee 80 Oe 2g ED OD es ee 
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* PEN you } 
have a pen that will 
tive no trouble whatever. 





NA‘ SWAN’ 


You have, too, a pen which | 
for smoothness of nib, ink | 
capacity and strength, is | 
beyond comparison with | 
any other make. As for | 
endurance, well, 20 to 25, | 
ye: ars" service for an ordinary 

* Swan” is a common 
record, 
Choose a “Swan” to-day: it will 
soon become your very own 
particular favourite pen—always 
the same— | 


Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
At pre-war prices from 10/6. 


Catalegue post free. 


Mabie, Todd and Co., Ltd., 79 and 80 
ltigh Holborn, London, W.C. 1; Man- 
chester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Sydney, 


Toronto, ete. 








* Swan” Ink. & ils. 





N.P.—For all fountain and steel pens use 6d., Od., 
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. A 
PEACE THANKOFFERING 


to the 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


helps the 


EMPIRE’S CHILDREN. 


Over 23,500 rescued; 4,851 now in the Homes. 





Please send a gift to PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, &:c., crossed and payable to *‘ Waifs and Strays." 


‘INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. ee 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9 
£12,000 a ANNUALLY. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER. 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringed 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each, 





MEMBERS’ 





COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon. Secretaries 
St. Martin's East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.W.1; 


9° 


MEMBERS’ 
Church House, 
Strect, London, W. 1; 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &¢.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com- 
mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Elliott, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Leicester. 


Thompson 


(CHURCH AND STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Sectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 73d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 


98 & 99 Fettcr Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Special Attractions of 


The MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


University of London. 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL AND ITS MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the theoretical 
and practical teaching of all the subjects of the Medical Curriculum. Special arrangements are also made 
for those students proceeding to the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, and courses of instruction are held 
for those preparing for the DIPLOMAS IN PUBLIC HEALTH- -tmple laboratory and class-room 
accommodation is provided for the teaching of the various subjects and for original research. 

ENTIRE CURRICULUM.—The provision whereby all the subjects of the curriculum are taught within 

the precincts of the HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL SCHOOL, and every effort made to encourage co-ordination 
and prevent the division of the curriculum into water-tight compartments, ensures that the student, instead of 
proceeding to the study of the various subjects as if they were isolated and having little or no relation to each 
other, is taught each subject by lecturers and teachers who are instructing medical students only, and are in 
close touch with all the other departments of the school. Under this arrangement not only have students 
of the Middlesex Hospital obtained the highest honours in examinations, but they have also been admirably 
equipped for the practice of medicine and surgery, and to take the fullest advantage of any new knowledge 
which research may bring to light. The following description of the work of the various departments will 
show the way in which this co-ordination is carried out. Its value to the student and to medicine is obviors, 
for the teaching of the elementary subjects is closely connected with that of the clinical subjects with which 
they are related, 
Physiology was added to this department in 1915. Later 
in his career the student has continuous opportunities of 
applying what he has learnt in the physiological depart- 
ment, and his physiological knowledge is further extended, 
notably in the Cardiographic Department, where he has 
opportunities of studying the electrical conditions of the 
heart both in health and disease, 


CHEMISTRY is taught by Dr. A. M. Kellas, and the 
ylass-room and laboratories are in the immediate vicinity 
~ those for anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, patho- 
ogy, and bacteriology. This leads to a close association 
with these departments, and the student realizes he is not 
learning just the chemistry which he requires for his first 
professional examination, but is acquiring knowledge which 


he will need and have to apply in later years. Dr. Kellas 
also gives instruction in Toxicology, and in the chemistry IN THE BLAND-SUTTON INSTITUTE OF PATHOLOGY, 
. ‘ built and equipped by the generosity of Sir John Bland 





“0, sre, , . : . » . > . + »T’ ‘ 
yl ding neg 8 for the DIPLOMAS IN PU BLIC Sutton, and opened in 1914, all the departments of the Medical 
tALTH, s¢ ps in touch with students in their final = | Sel I 7 i hee dhe ” set aectnge 
years, and also in their post-graduate studies. | School are brought in touch. Here the student learns the 
: bos SCIENCE OF DISEASE. The Director of the — 
: is Dr. C. H. Browning, and under his tuition the student is 
aad Pa reread cank cu i jgeapt Rates pen, ph = | that a clear knowledge of Pathology and Bacteriology is 
of X-ray and Radium emanations. He is therefore in des essential for the prevention, diagnosis, end treatment of 
leva with the danatements of ja taatlialieeel pent cet cane disecse. In the Institute the teaching of pathology is 
Soe cen Regeln Segelnccnatg aol on Jager, baggie iss. jt brought into the closest touch with clinical teaching, and 
and takes an active part in departments for clinical thera- Shen ations here sobn tia Braniinal licati ie anne 
peutics. Under his direction the student will realize at once agape sees the practical application of the science 
cae het rage Pease: tar sg Bere ate paces Reatge Haag seaplane in which he has been instructed in the earlicr yeers of the 
mas he is not studying an isolated subject for the purpose curriculum—chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, and 

of training his mind or simply to comply with regulations siiceata vi sacar . : sof , 
and pass an examination, but is in touch with a subject _ nal ‘ 
which will be of great end increasing importance in the In this department also classes are arranged for those 
proper understanding of his work in later years. preparing for tne DIPLOMAS IN PUBLIC HEALTH. 
A laboratory of EXPERIMENTAL PHARMACOLOG) 
has recently been added. The relation of pharmacology 
to physiology, pathology, and bio-chemistry is becoming 
closer and closer, and this laboratory has therefore been 
included under the general control of the Director of the 
Pathological Institute. 


CLINICAL TEACHING is carried out in the general wards 
and out-patients’ department, and in thespecial departments, 
all of which are in close touch with the scientific departments 
in the School. The student has ample opportunities for 
carrying out the physical examination of patients, and with 


BIOLOGY.— The Lecturer on Biology also acts as 
Demonstrator in the Physiological Department, and _ his 
teaching in Biology is therefore characterised by co-ordina- 
tion with other dcpartinents, and the bearing of the subject 
m the later stages of the curriculum is emphasized. Not 
only is the subject taught as an introduction to the study of 
Anatomy and Physiology, but the increasing importance of 
a knowledge of the lower forms of vegetable life and of the 
protozoa in the causation of disease and the study of insect 
carriers of human diseases is emphasized by co-ordination 


with the Pathological Institute. his training on the scientific side combines instruction in 
the Art of Medicine by constantly being brought in contect 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, under the | with patients and being made to realize the sation side of 
direction of the Lecturer, Dr. Thomes Yeates, with tho | his professional work. In order that the student mey have 
general scientific study of Anatomy end its wider Biological ample bedside teaching and opportunities of carrying out 
aspects, the relation of structure to function and pathology the examination of patients himself, the number of students 
is not lost sight of. Facts of clinical medicine and surgery, allowed at a Clinique is limited to thirty. 
of pathology, biology, and physiology are included in the There are ample clinical appointments for all students and 
teaching in order to emphasize the significance of anatomical a large number of Resident appointments are open annually 
points. By classes in Applied Medical and Surgical Anatomy, to stadents of the School who have obtained their degrees 
oe — of this subject is continued in the later stages of | 9 or diplomas, 
ie Stu -) 8S care 
ident's career. THE SOCIAL AND ATHLETIC side of the student's life 


has been arranged for, and there are prosperous Common 
200m Society, Medical Society, and various Clubs. 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSIOLOGY is in the hands of 
Dr. J. Strickland Goodall, and the department is in close 
touch with those for the teaching of both the preliminary wee ceed - 








and fi subjects » ansete is i ease : 3 oh 3 
mes co face curri ulum. = ve —s sed — Write for the full prospectus to the DEAN, A, E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.En 

16 st 1is department that he cannot be a gooc D.S.0.. F.RC.S. Middleser Hospital Medical School, Bervers Street 
clinician unless he obtains a sound knowledge of Physiology. ee, SOS een ee ener Sareea ’ 


Further to emphasize this point, a Laboratory of Applied London, W. 1. 
: a eS 





ANNUAL VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES, £1,000. 
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The Very Rev.W. R. Inge, D.D. JOSEPH CONRAD'S 


writest—"' My friends say your ‘De R«szke * Cigarettes are excellent.” 


H. M. Bateman, Esq. writes:—“I appreciate the 
delicate favour of your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes, 
can describe them in one word—beautiful ! 

Ernest Parke, Esq. writes :—‘‘ I have pleasure in 
expressing my high appreciation of the quality and 
blend of your ‘ De Reszke’ Cigarettes.’ 

A GOOD many people express the 

opinion that “De Reszkes” are 
the best cigarettes one can buy. Why 
not prove it to your own satisfaction by 
getting a box to-day? i 


‘DeReszke 


mstoog' CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Tobacconists, Stores, and 
Military Canteens, 












NEW LONG NOVEL 


}) THE ARROW OF GOLD 


| Now ready, Cloth, 8s. net. 


“These pages not only thrill us with the excitements of th 
| situation but entrance us with the sense of a presence as beautiful 
| asastream ora star. . . . Dona Rita’s story, with its romantic 
| and psychological mysteries and its wonderful series of decorative 
| figures, fascinates the memory with ever-increasing richness of 
| sensation after one has laid it down.’”’—Mr. Robert Lynd in the 
Daily News. : 

' 
J 
| 


‘WOODROW WILSON : An Interpretation 


By A. MAURICE LOW, Author of “ The American People : 
A Study in National Psychology.” With a Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 





Cadbury’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


“The very finest products.” 
—Med. Mag. 


Made at 
BOURNVILLE. 





Mr. A. Maurice Low has long been recognized as, next to Lord 
Bryce, the most acute, discriminating, and well-informed of 
| the English critics of America. 


By ANDRE DE HEVESY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net, 

This is a study of the many and various nationalities of which 

| Hungary is composed, of their respective characters, and of the 

| problems which confront these nationalities. The author 

advocates a sort of United States of Hungary, giving each 
| nationality the fullest liberty of internal self-determination, 


' 
By THOMAS BODLEY SCOTT, M.D., author of “ The 
} Road to a Healthy Old Age.” Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net, 
Dr. Scott, who is well known for his skill as a physician, 
offers here a sort of modern companion to the famous “ Religio 
Medici.” i 


| LURES OF LIFE 














| Archer's 


Infant Plant 
Cigarettes. 








Made from the youngest and most delicate 
leaves of Selected Golden Virginia. 


20 fr 16 


Also 50s.& 100s. 











HY. ARCHER & CO. EST. 1790 LONDON 


























By JOSEPH LUCAS, Author of “ Our Villa in Italy. 
Cloth, 6s. net. (Second Impression.) 


“Mr. Lueas is full of lore and knowledge lightly carried t 
| he ean pass on to his reader in an engaging literary styl 
—wScots Pictorial 


“THE MEASURE” AND 
“DOWN STREAM.” Two Plays 


By GRAHAM RAWSON, Author of “ Stroke of Marbot 
&e. Paper cover. 4s. net. 


“The Measure” is an amusing comedy of contemporary 
life. ‘ Down Stream” is a one-act play whose action takes 
place in a supposititious country in South-Eastern Europe. 


TOWN PLANNING IN PRACTICE: 


An Introduction to the Art of Designing Cities and Suburbs 
By RAYMOND UNWIN. Illustrated. New Impression. 
| Cloth. 3ls. 6d. net. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES: A History of English Labour 


By J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. New Impression. Cloth. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘THE MERMAID SERIES 


Best Plays of the Old Dramatists. 27 volumes. Cloth 
1 | 5s. net each. Leather, 7s. 6d. each. 


SWORDS AND FLUTES. Peems 


By WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR. Cloth, 4s. net. 


| 
| 
| 





THE FIRST POPULAR EDITION. 


GREATHEART 


By ETHEL M. DELL. With a striking wrapper, printed 
in three colours. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











— 
i 'T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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Macmillan & Co.'s List 


1919 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1919. Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., and M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. net. 


Lectures on Sex and Heredity. 
Delivered in Glasgow 1917-18. By Prof. F. O. BOWER, 
.D., F.R.S., Prof. J. GRAHAM KERR, M.A., F.R.S., and 
W. BE. AGAR, M.A., D.Se. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Scotsman.—‘ At once lucidly and learnedly expounded, 
and supported by many interesting diagrammatic illustrations, 





they form a valuable and instructive compendium for readers | 
in search of a simple and serviceable introduction to the study | 


of a complex and engrossing subject.” 





Lord Tennyson’s Works. 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s Editions of Tennyson’s 
Works are the only complete LEditions, and contain all 
the Poems still in copyright. 
POEMS. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPLETE WORKS. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
*,* Catalogue containing complete list of editions of Lord 
Tennyson’s works post free on application. 


The Land They Loved. 
By G. D. CUMMINS. A Story of Irish Life. Crown 
8vo. 63, net. 











The New Witness — A tale brimful of fun, yet not without | 


passages full of pathos and touches of dramatic irony that are 
even more affecting.”’ 
New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. ; 
The Prelude to Adventure. 
Fortitude. 


Others to follow. 


The Harbor. 


By ERNEST POOLE. New and Cheaper Re-issue. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 





2 
ew Publishing Mouse 


Philip Allan & Co,, 


5, Quality Court, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, WAC. 2 


Publishers of Good Books. 











original illustrations, 1865, &c., £9 9s.; Campan’s Memoirs of the 


Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1917, £3 3s.; Grant’s The | 


Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 2ls.; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints, just out, 
%.; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 2is.; Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 11s. ; Riceardi 
Press Canterbury Tales, illus, by Flint, 8 vols., £7 10s.; Chas. Lever’s Works, 
Besi Library Edition, $7 vols., half-moroceo, £25; Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 
Macmiljan, 1901, £5 5s.; Dickens’ Works, Edition de Luxe, 30 vols., cost 30 gs., 


vols., £12 12s. 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application.—ldward 
rs Great Bookshop, John right Street, Birmingham. 


ice £17 10s.; William Morris’ Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, | 
i 















For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6G V- 24 &46 













OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, 13 vols., “half “calf ‘gilt, with 


GRANT RICHARDS LTD 


SISTER WOMAN. By J. G. Sm. 7s. net. 

“Well written and moving. Some are really brilliant 
character studies.’’—Outlook. 

“She can create a situation and atmosphere, and there is at 
least one of her little tragi-eomedies which comes near to being 
great art.”"—Sunday Chronicle. 


GABRIELLE OF THE LAGOON. By A. Sarront- 
MIDDLETON. 7s. net. 

“He has the magic touch. ... A good tale with unusual 
| characters and a delicious setting is a welcome find,”! 
—Daily Mail. 
| TILL OUR SHIP COMES IN. By Kenrim Foss. 
Iilustrated by H. M. Brock. 6s. net. 
| The best and truest love story I have read for many years.” 
| —Lovis J. McQuittanp in the Daily Express. 


| THE EDUCATION OF APHILANDERER. ByS.P.B. 
Mais. 7s. net. 
“Very able.’’—The Spectator. 
“The book reads true. I can recommend it warmly.” 
—Ra.pu Srravs in the Bystander. 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN BELGIUM. Ly 
A. VAN DE PERRE. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Dr. Van de Perre’s book is the case for Flemish equality. 
| The argument from history is excelleutly drawn. That he has 
; proved his case is scarcely to be denied.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


| 
| PROSTITUTION IN EUROPE. By 
FLEXNER. Abridged Edition, 6s. net. 

The Bisnor or London, in a letter to the publisher, says 
| he is *“‘ very glad it has been found possible to bring out a 
| cheaper and abridged edition of this most useful book.” 

} * A classic. All politicians and doctors, police, an:i 
| authorities of every kind should be forced to study this book.” 
| —( ommon Cause. 


| THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL: A SYMPOSIUM. 
Edited by J. H. WHITEHOUSE. 53, net. 
“We have not read anything on education quite so ab- 
sorbing for a long time.”—Glasgow Herald. 








ABRAHAM 





LONDON: ST. MARTIN’S STREET, W.C. 2. 





| 
The Two Sides of the Shield 


| ONE SIDE. 
| At their meeting in June the Committee of the Bible Society 
| had to face some remarkable demands for new editions of the 
| Scriptures reeeived from different parts of the werld. Here 
| gre some examples. 
Although 10,000 Ibo Bibles for West Africa were printed in 
February, 10,000 more are asked for without delay. 
Thousands of Hebrew Old Testaments are wanted to moet a 
demand from Jews in the Levant. 
From Cape Town, among other heavy orders for the Scrip 
tures in Dutch, comes a request for 7,509 copies of one special 
edition of the Dutch Bible. 


| THE OTHER SIDE. 

To the same Committee it wes reported that charges for 
| printing and binding have again advanced. The following 
| facts illustrate what this involves. 

The cheapest English Bible before the war was sold for six. 

pence, and at that price the Soeiety losi a little more than a 
penny on each copy. To-day the price of the same book is 
1s. 8d., but the Society is now losing sixpence on each copy 
sold. 

When the penny English Testaments were sold at that price 
| the Society lost three farthings on each copy. To-day the 
| game book is sold for fourpence, but this entails a loss of more 
| than five farthings. 

The Japanese New Testament which is now sold for five- 
| pence is costing the Society eightpence. 
| The Hindi New Testament which is sold in North India 


| 


for threepence is actually costing about three times that sum. 
The Bible Society cannot possibly go on supplying cheap 
editions of Holy Scripture in hundreds of languages for all parts 
of the world unless the liberality of its friends enables it to 
reconcile these growing demands and increasing cost. 


Send.a.gift to ihe Secretaries, British aud Foreign Bible Society. 
146, Queen Victoria Street, Loncon, E.C. 4, 
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PEACE, long deferred, has come at last, 


and men can turn to the building of 


A BETTER BRITAIN and the 
repair of the Ravages of War. 





THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


IN ITS 


SOCIAL CENTRES 


carries on into civil life the excellent HUT-HABIT acquired bys 
so many men in war time. These Social Clubs, without alcohol, 
are a meeting-place for both sexes in towns and country places, 
UNDER THE RED SHIELD of the CHURCH ARMY. 
“OPEN TO ALL.” 
Gifts of pianos and full-sized billiard tables are much needed to 
complete the furnishing of a number of centres; also FUNDS to 
enable the CHURCH ARMY to comply with more of the 
numerous requests for erection of Social Centres. They cost 
from £500 to £10,000, 


WILL YOU HELP TO PROVIDE 


A UNIQUE AND ABIDING MEMORIAL 


to men who have given their lives for King and Country ? 


THE CHURCH ARMY HAS MANY OTHER BRANCHES OF GENERAL 


soc! AL AND E VANGELISTIC W ORK, INCL U DING SEV ER AL FOR 
HEL PING EX-SERVICE MEN. PLEASE W RITE FOR P: ARTIC U L ARS. 











Help is also earnestly sought to maintain and extend the urgent and 
special work for those maimed through the shot and shell of the War in the 
HOSTELS FOR THE LIMBLESS. 


Also for many little ones who need to be fed and clothed under the 
sheltering care of the Homes for 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 





Funds for all Branches are sorely needed. 


Cheques crossed “Barclays, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1 
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